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BNE PACE 


It has been said, “there is nothing new under the sun.” This 
may be true in a certain sense, but to those who seek for knowl- 
edge, new things, new at least to them, are constantly being 
revealed. ‘There is nothing newon the subject of voice-training 
or of singing,”’ remarked the chairman of the program committee 
of a Music Teachers’ Association, “hence no essays on vocal 
topics at this session.”” This man but voiced the sentiments of 
those who consider that they know all that is worth knowing on 
this subject, and there are many such. We must admit, how- 
ever, that there is some excuse for those who live and move in the 
old well-worn vocal ruts, some excuse for their feeling and think- 
ing as did this chairman of the program committee, when we 
consider how certain threadbare subjects are constantly being 
written and rewritten, differing in the manner or style only of the 
different writers. 

Can the man be found who has the temerity to say that he 
believes that the science of voice is a finished science, that the 
art of voice-culture and of voice-use is a finished art, a complete 
art? On the other hand the thinkers and workers of the pro- 
fession believe that the science and art of voice are in compara- 
tive infancy. As the lost arts and sciences are constantly being 
rediscovered, to say nothing of new discoveries, why is it not 
possible to learn something new of the voice? 

New truths in any profession, as a rule, are not well received, 
especially when they differ radically from the preconceived ideas 
and fixed formulas of the profession. This is true particularly 
with regard to that which is known as “The traditions of voice- 
culture.” 
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However, I claim to have something new to offer to the readers 
of the profession, new at least to many of them, hence, this little 
book. Not new in the science of voice but in the art of voice, in 
its production and use. I come with ideas which I feel must 
appeal to the common sense and reason of those who will read 
carefully, thoughtfully and honestly. I do not expect to find 
favor in the eyes of those who are so biased and prejudiced that 
a new impression is impossible. It has been said, however, that 
“the agitation of thought is the beginning of wisdom.” 

There is to my mind in the writing of a work like this, a much 
more serious and difficult question to be met, considered and 
overcome, if possible, than the prejudices of the profession. It 
is the great difficulty always met with in attempting to reduce 
to writing new ideas, new thoughts in relation to the training of 
the voice. There is so much that cannot be vitalized when put 
in black and white. As, in my previous works, so have I here 
also endeavored to clothe all ideas in the simplest, plainest lan- 
guage possible. I know how difficult it is to understand and be 


understood. 


EpmMuND J. MYER 
New York, 1897 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


INTRODUCTORY TO) PART “I 


In offering this little work to the profession I desire to state at 
the beginning that, so far as the science of voice is concerned, I 
stand firmly upon the principles set forth in my former publi- 
cations, and especially the latest, ‘‘ Vocal Reinforcement.”’ * 
That book contains the true, fundamental principles of voice- 
production and control, and upon those principles this work is 
based. 

I am free to say, however, that I have, in the last five or six 
years, or since “‘ Vocal Reinforcement ’’ was written, very ma- 
terially changed my views with regard to the practical side of 
the question; with regard to the manner in which the true prin- 
ciples of voice-training should be studied and applied. In other 
words, five or six years more of hard study and practical experi- 
ence in training voices have evolved a system of study so simple 
and so effective that I feel justified in offering it to my readers 
in this work. 

I have long since found that the simpler the manner or method 
of study, based upon true principles, the more effective, the more 
satisfactory in results. In following up this idea I learned that 
Nature was the great teacher and not man. Man, when he 
bases his teaching upon his own ideas of voice, is too artificial; 
hence, artificiality. Witness the many unreasonable, unnatural, 
ridiculous things singers are taught to do. With such the effort 
is to make the voice, to compel it, instead of to allow it. 

Nature teaches differently. The voice is in Nature, and by a 
study of Nature and Nature’s laws the voice is allowed to de- 
velop; is allowed or induced to reveal itself instead of being 

* Published by The Boston Music Company. 
8) 
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made, compelled or forced. The vast difference in the two modes 
of study, and the more astonishing results, must be known and 
understood to be fully appreciated. 

From this study of the voice through Nature, a system has 
been evolved, based upon free, flexible, automatic, rhythmical 
movements, which movements are finally controlled through 
the development of the inner, higher, the emotional nature. 
These movements, which I have called ‘“‘ Position and Action 
in Singing,”’ or in the singing voice, are, when understood and 
mastered, so prolific of results that I feel constrained, if possible, 
to reduce them to writing. 

This system of study, based upon flexible, automatic move- 
ments, is diametrically opposed to all localized effort in training 
or using the voice. This point I desire to emphasize at the start 
in the hope that the reader will bear it in mind throughout. By 
localized effort I mean direct or local effort to form, adjust,or 
control the tongue, lips, mouth, pharynx, larynx, soft- palate, 
diaphragm, chest, etc., or any part of the human organization 
during the act of tone- producnen: That these parts are in most 
systems of study, controlled directly or locally, is a sad, self- 
evident truth. Many of the local efforts or movements resorted 
to might be called relics of barbarism, so foreign are they to all 
true principles of voice-use. I am glad to be able to say that I 
have always talked and written against them. 

These movements, or this system of study, is best developed 
and applied through the use of the simplest studies or exercises, 
it matters not what they are or whose they may be, so long as 
they are favorable to the desired results. I use the exercises 
found in ‘The Voice from a Practical Standpoint;’’* which 
exercises or studies are more fully carried out in “‘ Voice-Train- 
ing Exercises.’’* For special cases, special studies and combi- 
nations of vowels must be devised. 

I believe that among the better teachers of the world there is 

* By the author of this work, Published by Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
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now less difference of opinion with regard to fundamental prin- 
ciples than with regard to the devices used to study, develop and 
apply those principles. All teachers undoubtedly work for the 
same end: free, flexible, beautiful tone; but the devices used, 
commonly called ‘‘ method,’ are so widely different that the 
results are often as widely different or as far apart, vocally, as 
the Antipodes. 

In this work the object is to state in as brief a manner as pos- 
sible, consistent with clearness, the fundamental principles, and 
upon them is based the devices, or, as I prefer to call them, the 
movements, the system of study. 

Common sense and reason are necessary in order to avoid 
artificiality, for true art is not artificiality. Nature is wonder- 
fully kind and will always meet man more than half way. It is 
a self-evident truth that men “having eyes see not, and ears 
hear not.” 

“The real reason why we have no voices is that modern trainers violate 
the most elementary principles of natural physics and go in direct opposition 
to Nature’s laws. Fundamental principles are not known. Better for man, 
were he and Nature more familiar friends.” — Cuas. LUNN. 

“There exist, however, certain important and far-reaching laws, apparent 
to the close observer, which laws bear immediately on Nature’s obvious in- 
tentions regarding the use of the vocal instrument and its motive power, the 
breath.” — CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS. 

“Nature is not only our one guide in the matter of physical training, she 
is the chief engineer who will keep us in order and control the machine, if we 
study to fulfil her conditions and shun every personal interference with the 
wholesome working of her laws.”” — ANNIE Payson CALL. 
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CHAPTER I 
EVOLUTION 


Every tone of the human voice, good or bad, is a reinforced 
sound. The initial tone, the tone made by the vibration of the 
vocal cords alone is, of itself, but a mere twang; just as the sound 
of a pianoforte string would be without the influence of the 
sounding board. The initial tone depends for its fulness, quality, 
character and staying power upon the influence of resonance 
cavities, sounding boards, muscular pressure and resistance or 
tension, and the influence of the emotional, the inner higher 
nature. As every tone of the voice, good, bad or indifferent, is a 
reinforced sound, it is easy to see how the quality or character of 
the tone must be the result of the manner in which it is rein- 
forced, the result of the predominating, reinforcing influences, 
right or wrong. 

All teachers and singers now recognize the fact,as above stated, 
that every tone of the human voice is a reinforced sound; this is 
a primary or fundamental principle upon which all agree. But 
when it comes to the development of this foundation, this essen- 
tial principle, then differences of opinion and of procedure are 
immediately heard and felt. The devices resorted to, to develop 
this essential principle, will depend upon the way the man thinks 
and feels; upon the way he has been taught to think and feel; 
upon his ability to think and feel; for “devices are but the work 
of the human understanding.”’ 

This accounts for that which is called this man’s method or 
that man’s method. All are working for the same end, but so 
differently. This also accounts for the fact that while one man 
succeeds, others are partial or complete failures, so far as develop- 


ing musical voices is concerned. Each proceeds in his own way, 
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and the saddest thought of all is that each feels and believes that 
his is the only way. He feels and believes so because he knows 
no other, and is often too narrow to allow himself to think of or 
to investigate other ways. 

One man believes in localizing effort on every part of the 
human organization, hence, stiff, set body, throat and face mus- 
cles; result— hard, muscular voice. Another believes in just 
the opposite and teaches complete relaxation; result — relaxed, 
uninteresting tone. And yet another believes in stiffening and 
setting the body, especially the diaphragm and chest, and at the 
same time relaxing the throat, face muscles, etc. An impossi- 
bility; the body cannot be rigid and the throat muscles com- 
pletely relaxed. Then there are many who advocate the local 
adjustment of the tongue, the soft-palate, the larynx and the 
lips in producing tone and forming words, and at the same time 
insist upon an open, free throat; another impossibility. No 
one can locally control the form and action of the lips and mouth 
without interfering with the freedorn of form and action of the 
throat muscles. We also find teachers who believe in training 
the voice through the influence of the emotional nature only, 
through or by the development of feeling and expression. This, 
of course, is very one-sided, often results disastrously, but does, 
sometimes, make singers of a certain caliber. And there is yet 
another class of teachers, namely, those who teach singing re- 
gardless of method or results. Of course, such are not under 
consideration. 

The old Italian masters made singers because they taught 
the art of singing pure and simple. They knew little or nothing 
of the science of voice. Time passed on, and study and research, 
principally by scientists, not vocalists, gave us that which is 
known as the science of voice. Immediately there sprung up 
numerous teachers and writers who formulated their methods 
and theories based upon that which they called the science of 
voice. From these methods or theories grew the prevailing 
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systems of the nineteenth century. These systems have been 
passed along and added to until to-day they should be called, as 
a whole, that which they really are, the modern local-effort school 
of singing. 

The great mistake of the modern school is that it constantly 
strives to compel the phenomena of voice, the natural form, 
action and adjustment of the parts, by direct local effort, instead 
of studying the conditions which allow or let them occur in a 
correct natural way. Thus, under the cover of the science of 
voice, the modern school attempts to compel, by direct effort, 
that which Nature alone can do correctly and automatically. 
The modern school of the nineteenth century has had its day and 
has proven to be a gigantic failure. The trend of the best 
thought and effort of the vocal profession is away from it. The 
reaction, or rather the advanced thought or movement, is coming; 
it can be seen and felt in every direction. It will, no doubt, how- 
ever, take years before the evils wrought by the modern local- 
effort school are overcome. ° 

The trend of the advanced thought of the present day is away 
from conscious local muscular effort. We now study the condi- 
tions which allow the phenomena of voice to occur naturally and 
automatically, instead of compelling them, as is the custom of the 
local-effort school. We find that the true conditions of artistic 
tone are dependent upon flexible, automatic bodily position and 
action. Hence the body and not the throat is the keyboard upon 
which we play. The day is fast coming when a right or artistic 
training of the voice will be recognized as a flexible, artistic train- 
ing of the human body. 

Perhaps in no other one particular or important point will the 
evolution of the vocal art work a more marked or radical change 
than in the fundamental principle of breath-taking and breath- 
control. The principle of automatic breathing and control, 
through flexible bodily position and action, as shown in this work, 
is a revelation to all who have tried it; especially to those who 
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have tried to breathe and control according to the teachings of 
the old local-effort systems. This system of automatic breath- 
control is, for the student of the singing-voice, the most import- 
ant problem solved, the most important discovery, one might 
say, of the nineteenth century. To the minds of those who have 
tried it and understand it, it solves, beyond a doubt, the far- 
reaching and all-absorbing question of right or artistic breathing 
in singing. 

Every tone of the human voice is a reinforced sound. All 
artistic tone is the result of certain conditions. The problem 
then is to learn what the true conditions of tone are and how 
Nature intended us to use the forces with which she has endowed 
us, for the training, development and use of the singing-voice. 


CHAPTER II 
CONDITIONS 


Man has a dual nature; mind and body, spiritual and material, 
soul and substance. Our entire make-up or existence is a duality. 
The human voice is especially built upon this plan, duality or 
two forces, and should always be trained and developed with the 
view to harmonizing the two apparently opposing forces. It is 
a law of Nature that, in order to secure a condition of repose, 
when there are opposing forces, one force must be made to 
counterbalance the other. The entire universe is so constructed. 
Our physical system is so planned and controlled. This being 
true in the physical world, in fact in all Nature, is, of course, true 
of the human voice. 

In the training of the voice there are constantly two forces to 
be considered, pressure and resistance; the motor power or driv- 
ing force and the resisting or controlling force. A right training 
of the voice is a study, not only to develop both of these forces, 
but to equalize them, to balance them, to harmonize them; to 
secure a condition of equal pressure and resistance, upon which 
depends all true conditions of tone. 

This question of the two forces in the singing-voice is so im- 
portant that it cannot be overestimated. And yet, strange to 
say, it is apparently a lost or an unknown truth or fact to most 
writers and teachers. This great question I cannot stop to fully 
discuss in this little work, but those who may be interested to 
know the whole truth, with regard to the important question of 
resistance or control in the singing-voice, may find it by con- 
sulting ‘f Vocal Reinforcement.’’* 

In the singing-voice there are constantly two forces in action: 


* By the author of this work and published by The Boston Music Company. 
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pressure and resistance, or motor power and controlling force. 
These two forces must prevail in the use of the voice, and if not 
right they are sure to be wrong, for it is impossible to use the 
voice without them. The motor or driving force lies in the 
strong muscles of the body; the diaphragm, the abdominal 
muscles, the intercostal muscles, the dorsal muscles, etc. The 
resisting or controlling force lies in the chest in the strong mus- 
cles of the chest, and in the approximated breath-bands, com- 
monly called the false vocal cords. 

These two forces, when properly developed and controlled, 
arouse or vitalize within the human organization that which 
might be called a third force or energy, —a latent energy or 
potentiality which is given vigor, strength, action, life; which is 
vitalized, as it were, by developing and balancing, by harmo- 
nizing the two forces of the voice above referred to. The third 
force or energy, this vitality, is ike unto that which is felt by the 
thoroughbred horse when he is taken out for his morning exer- 
cise; he can scarcely keep his feet on the ground. It is like that 
which is felt by the leashed hound when first loosed from the 
cords which hold him. Itis like that of the strong, healthy child 
who has so much pent-up energy that he cannot walk but con- 
stantly skips. 

This energy or vitality is, in a certain sense, indescribable, and 
yet it is the charm of the artistically trained and used voice. It 
is that which gives spontaneity to the voice. It is that which 
gives the hearer the sensation of reserve force in the voice of the 
singer; a charming sensation. It is that which gives the singer 
the sensation of freedom, of ease, of power, of repose; a sensa- 
tion of indescribable delight and pleasure in song. As I have 
said, this third force or energy is, in a certain sense, indescribable, 
and yet it is definite to those who understand it and practical in 
its application and use. When the two forces, pressure and re- ° 
sistance, are properly brought into action and are equal, then we 
have within us the power or energy of compressed, elastic air, of 
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elastic lung tissue, and of elastic, expanded body muscle; all 
forming a power or energy ready and willing to spontaneously 
produce voice when allowed, or at the will of the singer. 

But this which I have called a third power, for want of a better 
name, means something infinitely more than physical energy. 
It means the development of the latent energy of the mental, the 
emotional, the spiritual nature of man; it means the develop- 
ment of the inner, higher, the emotional nature; that which 
gives spontaneous utterance, not only to tone, but to thought, to 
character, to feeling, to emotion. 

When the two physical forces, pressure and resistance, or 
motor power and control, are equal and balanced, then all ten- 
sion, all restraint, all interference, is practically overcome. Under 
these conditions the singer experiences the sensation and delight 
of absolute freedom, and the pent-up, restrained energy and 
vitality of the spiritual or emotional nature begins to assert 
itself, begins to make itself heard and felt in the voice. Artistic 
singing is “self-expression,” is a revelation of the inner, the 
higher, the emotional nature of man through the medium of 
words and music. Under physical or mental restraint “‘ self- 
expression ”’ is, to a great extent, impossible. Remove all re- 
straint, and the spiritual or emotional nature immediately begins 
to assert itself. 

“Motion is life,” and life in song is energy vitalized; hence, 
when all physical restraint is removed, the singer under proper 
guidance soon begins to feel the vitality, the energy, the power 
of his spiritual, of his emotional nature; soon begins to feel a 
desire to give expression to his inner nature; soon begins to feel 
‘the singer’s sensation.’? The proper use of any faculty, we 
find, increases its power for good, increases its usefulness. So is 
it also with the development of the emotional nature of man. 
When the singer, through perfect freedom of physical form and 
action, begins to feel this life, this vitality within him; begins to 
feel this power in a way which he never before dreamed of, then 
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the sensation and the desire for “self-expression”? grows upon 
him. In this way there is developed within him an energy, a 
vitality, which the singer who sings by local, muscular effort, 
knows nothing of. This energy, this vitality, I have, as before 
said, for want of a better name, called a third power. 

This third power is, of course, a resultant, due to balancing or 
equalizing the two physical forces, pressure and resistance, and 
thereby securing perfect freedom of form and action. It is not 
a physical force, and yet it is a wonderful power in the voice that 
is free from all physical restfaint, for it influences the physical 
forces of man, by developing and controlling them through the 
freedom of spontaneous expression. We may call it a force or a 
power in the sense that we say a man has great brain-power, 
great intellectual force, great will-power. In this sense I have 
called it the third power of the voice. 

The emotional energy of this third power, ‘‘ the singer’s sen- 
sation,’’ has been known and felt by all great artists even though 
they may not have known its source or have been able to describe 
it. It is, as we have found, under certain conditions, a perfectly 
natural resultant. This is proven by the experience of almost 
all students of the voice. There are times when, owing to per- 
fect physical and mental condition, they sing with a freedom of 
utterance and expression, with a wealth of voice that astonishes 
them. They do not know how or where the voice comes from; 
but they feel that at last they surely can sing. How rude the 
awakening. When they try to reproduce the desired condi- 
tions, all is gone. They have neither the knowledge nor the 
method necessary. And yet this is as much a matter for study 
and development as any part of a complete training; and, when 
understood and mastered, is always, toa greater or less extent, at 
the command or will of the singer. 

The singer who has once experienced the delight of this latent 
power or energy aroused or vitalized, whereby he is enabled to 
allow or let the voice reveal itself, instead of having to make or 
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compel it, as is the rule, marvels that he was ever at all satisfied 
to sing in the old muscular way. It is a revelation to those who 
have been pinching, contracting and forcing the voice by local 
muscular effort. It is more than a revelation to those who have 
been trying to learn to sing for years by studying conscious, 
localized, breathing exercises; for it solves at once and forever, 
in the minds of those who master it, the great question of auto- 
matic breathing in singing. How important a part it plays in 
the production and use of the voice, the reader will learn when 
he comes to the second part of this little work, to the study of 
‘‘ devices.” 

This third power, as I have called it, depends entirely upon 
true conditions of tone; and true conditions of tone are the re- 
sult of a right use of the two forces of the voice, motor power and 
resistance; and a right use of the two forces depends upon right 
position and action in singing. Let us see then what the true 
conditions of tone are. They are as follows: 

Natural or automatic adjustment of the organ of sound. 
Approximation of the breath-bands, the false vocal cords. 
Inflation of the cavities, the ventricles of the larynx. Non- 
interference or non-local control above the organ of 
sound. _ Result — absolute, automatic breath-control, and 
perfect freedom of form and action of all the parts above 
the larynx; which means full inflation or expansion, high, for- 
ward placing, added resonance of the cavities, chest resonance, 
freedom of tone, ease, flexibility; in a word, beautiful, artistic 
tone. 


A fundamental principle upon which all agree is, that tone is 
the result of form and adjustment, but just what correct form 
and adjustment are and how secured, are questions upon which 
there is the widest difference of opinion. One teacher or writer 
insists that the larynx must be low, another that it must be high. 
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Again, there are those who insist that it must be movable, and 
others that it must be set or fixed. But the worst of all is that 
many teach local effort to control it, to put it and keep it where, 
in their opinion, it should be. 

Again we are told that the soft-palate must be up, or that the 
soft-palate must be down; or that it must move up and down, 
and exercises are given to locally train and control it. So it. is 
with the tongue, with the lips, the jaw, the chest, the diaphragm, 
the abdominal muscles, etc. Each and every part must be ad- 
justed and the pupil is taught to locally pull or push the parts 
into place. Think of singing or trying to learn to sing in this 
local, muscular, unnatural, artificial way. And yet that it is 
largely the prevailing way, is a self-evident truth, to those 
who have eyes and ears, and use them. 

It is not far to see why this isso. In the profession of singing 
there are certain rules which are called the traditions of singing; 
rules which have sormehow come into existence, and which have 
been handed down from teacher to teacher until they have be- 
come as it were arbitrary. A prominent New York teacher once 
said to me, “I like many of the ideas in your books but object to 
others; why do you use exercise No. — in the way you do?” I 
replied, because it does the work for which it is intended better 
than anything which I have yet found. He said “But it is 
against the rules.” What rules? said I. “The well-known 
rules of singing, the traditions of singing.”” Who made the rules? 
He could not tell. I assured him that if he could find me some- 
thing better I would drop the exercise at once. 

The truth is, the well-known localized, muscular, unnatural 
systems or methods so prevalent, are but the devices of man re- 
gardless of the laws of Nature; and many men are so narrow, so 
prejudiced, so deep in the old well-worn ruts that they cannot 
or will not see that new thoughts and new and improved ways 
are constantly coming to the front. They cannot or will not see 
anything outside of or beyond what they call “the old school” 
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but which, alas, the founders of “the true old school” would 
never recognize! 

Artistic tone depends upon a right adjustment at or of the 
organ of sound, the larynx. This adjustment must be natural 
and automatic and never by or through local or muscular effort. 
It depends entirely upon the manner in which the body is used, 
upon the position and action of the body in singing. When the 
body is properly used in singing, an automatic adjustment of the 
organ of sound is secured, which gives the singer the sensation 
of absolute breath-control, which brings with it that which we 
call ‘the singer’s sensation,’’ the sensation of pure, free, artistic, 
tone; the sensation of the spontaneous, automatic energy of the 
third power. It isa delightful sensation and, when once acquired 
and understood, is never questioned, and with the ordinarily in- 
telligent and careful is never lost. Just what the position of the 
larynx is, it is not necessary for the singer to know. The posi- 
tion will depend largely upon the effect it is desired to produce; 
and not only the position of the larynx but of the soft-palate, the 
tongue and in fact of all parts, when the action is automatic. 
When the larynx is automatically adjusted all the laryngeal 
muscles, extrinsic and intrinsic, do their part of the work natu- 
rally and right. We turn to Nature and trust to her for much 
in the use of the singing-voice. Thus, in right singing, we are not 
conscious of the direct or local action of the muscles which approx- 
imate the vocal cords. I might say we do not know just how 
the vocal cords act. There is no sensation when they are per- 
fectly sound; yet we all know they do act. 

It is strange that singers, as a rule, do not understand or appre- 
ciate more fully the influence upon the voice of a right or wrong 
use of the body. With right position and action, breathing in 
singing, both breath-taking and breath-control, becomes auto- 
matic. He who sings with correct bodily position and action 
need no more think of or be conscious of the singing-breath than 
of the vital-breath. Think of it, ye who are constantly laboring 
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to produce tone and control the breath at one and the same time; 
a double conscious act; an act which has within itself disturbing 
elements; almost a physical impossibility; artistically, entirely 
an impossibility. On the other hand think of what unconscious, 
automatic breath-control must be; that control which never 
gives the singer the sensation of being out of breath; that con- 
trol which allows the singer perfect freedom to give expression 
to thought and feeling. 

As I have stated, there is less difference of opinion with regard 
to the fundamental principles of voice than with regard to the 
devices or methods resorted to, develop those principles. We 
will now consider a fundamental principle upon which there is a 
marked difference of opinion. I refer to the control of the breath 
by the approximated breath-bands. 


* * * * * 


All laryngologists agree that the breath-bands entirely close 
when the desire is to hold the breath without escape or exit. All 
agree that they entirely separate when the desire is to allow the 
breath to escape without control. So far also, all teachers of the 
voice agree, for the reason that scientists agree, and for the fur- 
ther reason that it is a fact which can be easily proven. As a 
rule, however, laryngologists have not yet been able to see that 
the breath-bands control the exit of the breath during the act of 
singing. This is easily accounted for from the fact that when the 
organ of sound is properly adjusted for artistic tone it is impos- 
sible to see this action with the laryngoscope. The tone heard 
by the laryngologist, when examining the voice by the aid of the 
laryngoscope, is bad production, escaped breath. The reason 
why many teachers and singers do not believe in this control of 
the breath is simply because it did not happen to be in the line of 
their study; or it was not handed down to them as a tradition by 
their teachers, nor taught to them as a fact; hence, there is 
nothing in it, so far as their opinion is concerned. 
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When the organ of sound is properly adjusted, through right 
bodily position and action, then the breath-bands approximate 
automatically and control the exit of the breath; they then form 
“the true point of resistance” * or control. So long as proper 
adjustment is maintained, absolute breath-control prevails, and 
perfect freedom, ease and purity of tone is the result. This 
adjustment, control or condition is, as we have said, the result 
of right position and action of the body; of a free, flexible posi- 
tion and action. It is a perfectly natural condition of things; 
is, in fact, based upon the simple laws of nature. So long as this 
right adjustment and control prevail, it is impossible to sing open, 
white, hard tones, to sing out of the mouth. One is compelled 
to lose this condition or control, to entirely change production 
of tone, to change in fact from good to bad production in order 
to sing hard or white tones. This point can be very easily 
demonstrated, in a practical way, by the use of the voice, to 
the entire satisfaction of any one of ordinary intelligence. 

A lady came to my studio a few years ago, a pupil of a promi- 
nent New York teacher of the physiological school of singing. 
This lady wanted to study and asked me to try her voice. I 
asked her to sing a tone. She straightened up and began to go 
through a number of queer and painful-looking throat and face 
contortions. I asked her what she was trying to do. She re- 
plied that she was trying to adjust all the parts in order to pro- 
duce the tone as she had been taught. After she had succeeded 
in thus locally adjusting all the parts, the tone refused to come; 
but finally when it did come it was something awful; it was more 
like the sound of a calliope or a steam engine, than of a human 
voice. This lady knew much about the muscles of the throat, 
the larynx, etc., according to her teaching and study, according 
to the teachings of the physiological school of singing of which 
she was a pupil; but she could not in that way sing one musical 
sound. 


* See ‘‘ Vocal Reinforcement.” 
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Now mark the result of this interview as we proceed. I said 
to her, you never can sing in that way. She replied: “After two 
years of hard study in that way I am myself convinced that I 
never can’; but, said she, “I can make tones another way, a way 
of my own. I sang that way for a teacher yesterday. He ex- 
claimed at once, ‘ You have rediscovered the old Italian school, 
but I do not know how you did it.’” She then adjusted her 
body instead of her mouth and throat, and a beautiful, round, 
mellow, ringing tone was the result. I was astonished. I did 
not think it possible to so change the voice in a moment, though 
I have known it to change very quickly on certain tones by 
changing directly from wrong to right production. This lady 
had, by a studied adjustment of her body, accidentally found on 
a certain tone of her voice, the true, the natural conditions of 
singing; hence, a beautiful tone. It was simply an outside and 
a forcible proof of my own position. 

Through right position and action of the body a natural and 
automatic adjustment of all the parts is secured. When the 
organ of sound is properly adjusted during the act of singing, the 
breath-bands approximate and control the exit of the breath. 
Result — freedom, ease and purity of tone. This is a self-evi- 
dent truth to all who try it and master it. 


* * *K * * 


When the organ of sound is properly adjusted and the breath- 
bands control the exit of the breath during the act of singing, 
there is secured another condition of the greatest value. I refer 
to the inflation of the cavities, the ventricles of the larynx. 
“These are hollows or recesses, and are situated immediately 
above the glottis, being bounded below by this fissure. The 
superior boundary is formed by the false vocal cords, and thus 
the ventricles are situated wholly between the two pairs of vocal 


cords.” 
When the organ of sound is properly adjusted, through right 
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position and action, the cavities of the larynx are inflated and 
the breath-bands approximated; this is entirely an automatic 
action and is but the work of an instant. When this occurs we 
have secured the principle of a double valve in the throat, one 
of the strongest known forces or principles in the laws of me- 
chanics. And this force or principle, when correctly used, is the 
natural and automatic breath-controlling force in artistic singing. 

These cavities of the larynx differ somewhat in size in different 
voices, but their influence, when properly developed and used, 
may be heard and felt in all voices. The added resonance of the 
cavities of the larynx gives the voice a richness, a fulness, a 
beauty, which cannot be secured in any other way. Their in- 
fluence gives to the voice a quality or character which differs 
from all other conditions, which, when first heard and felt in the 
tone, comes to the pupil as a revelation. Their influence gives 
to the voice that quality or character which is the distinguishing 
feature of most great voices. The acknowledged great voices 
of the world differ from many others, not so much in compass 
and power, as in quality and character, the result of right con- 
ditions. They may be naturally right, never having been dis- 
torted; or they may be reclaimed voices, the result of correct 
teaching and study. 

In an article in “‘ Vocal Reinforcement,” styled ‘Influence 
of Resonance Cavities,’ may be found the following: 

“Then there is to be considered in this connection, the cavities or ven- 
tricles of the larynx; cavities which in a way exert a greater influence on the 
voice than all others, because the influence of all others, to a great extent, is 
dependent upon right conditions at these. * * * The cavities of the 
larynx influence and color every tone, bright, medium or dark; the darker 
and deeper the greater their influence. The more the tone is influenced by the 


low cavities, the richer it becomes, if correct placing is maintained. * * * 
The deep tone develops all the powers of the singer.” 


* * *K *K * 
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Then there is yet to be considered in this connection another 
condition of singing; non-interference, or non-local control above 
the organ of sound. As we have learned, there are two forces in 
singing: motor power and controlling force. These two forces 
must prevail in the use of the voice, and if not right they are sure 
to be wrong, for they are and must be constantly used in sing- 
ing; it is impossible to make tone without them. 

The great problem in all teaching and singing is, how to free 
the voice or the tone above the larynx. The pupil is told to open 
the throat, but how? He is told to sing forward, to let the voice 
come out, but how? It is nonsense to ask a pupil not to doa 
certain thing, unless something else is given him to do in place 
of it. All correct teaching is based upon this principle. Thus, 
instead of saying to the pupil, don’t pinch the throat, don’t push 
up the tongue, don’t stiffen the jaw, don’t make the voice throaty 
by spreading the muscles of the pharynx, don’t draw and con- 
tract the muscles of the mouth, the face, the forehead, etc.; thus, 
instead of saying to the pupil, don’t do so and so, find out the 
cause of the wrong doings, for they are all effects or results and 
not causes; and correct teaching always fights the cause and 
never the effect. Thus, when the tongue rises it does so because 
it is forced to, and it is nonsense to attempt to correct it by hold- 
ing it down. Find out the cause, remove the cause, and the 
tongue will give no more trouble. 

When in teaching, the pupil is found to make wrong effort 
above the organ of sound, which is always an interference, then, 
instead of constantly worrying the pupil about the wrong effort, 
instead of constantly keeping it before him, instead of fighting 
directly the wrong, find out the cause. For a wrong result or 
effect is always due to a wrong cause. Furthermore, every 
teacher who knows the voice, who knows the science of the voice, 
knows that for every wrong there is a right. Find out the cause 
of the wrong, then place over against the wrong, the right, the 
movement which is directly the opposite of the wrong. Make 
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the pupil study the right; it will give him something new to do 
and to think of; it will be found that he will thus gradually for- 
get the wrong, and in the course of time it will be eliminated. 
This is the only correct principle upon which to teach. Instead of 
fighting the wrong, develop the right, and the wrong will suc- 
cumb. I find it works, and works not only beautifully but 
quickly. It is by far the surest and safest way; it is, in fact, the 
only artistic way. 

And yet, many will stick to the old barbarous way of holding 
down the tongue, of forming and adjusting the lips and mouth, 
of locally raising or lowering the soft-palate as well as the larynx, 
and of locally trying to open and enlarge the throat. When will 
we learn that Nature never intended that man should sing in 
this unnatural, barbarous way? 

There is a reason, however, for all the wrong effort above the 
organ of sound, which is not the result of direct, local teaching 
and study. These parts are made voluntarily or involuntarily, 
the controlling influence or force of the voice; for, as we have 
learned, there are always two forces in operation during the act 
of singing. When the right controlling or resisting force does 
not prevail, then it must be supplied in some way, as it is physi- 
cally impossible for the delicate vocal cords to maintain correct 
position, vibrate evenly and control the exit of the air current at 
the same time. That this is attempted over and over, witness 
the many pushed, breathy, hard, strained, unmusical voices. 
The force of the air current must be broken somewhere and 
somehow, and when the controlling force is not right, Nature 
compels the parts above the organ of sound to pinch, contract 
and harden in order to control and save the voice from immediate 
strain and ruin. But even Nature cannot allow the voice to do 
this and sing beautiful tones at the same time.* All contract- 
tion, all stiff, unnatural effort above the larynx, is the result of 
wrong control; hence, all control above the organ of sound, 
voluntary or involuntary, means interference. 


* See ‘‘ Vocal Reinforcement,”’ article seven. 
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There is but one corrective for all this. A right location and 
management of the two forces, motor power and controlling force. 
When these two forces are right and are equal, for they must be 
balanced, then we secure at the organ of sound a condition of 
equal pressure and resistance through the approximation of the 
breath-bands and the inflation of the ventricles of the larynx. 
When the forces are thus balanced there is perfect breath-control, 
and there is then no further necessity for any attempt at direct 
local control, or for any interference above the larynx. It does 
not follow that the pupil, even when he has secured right condi- 
tions at the organ of sound, will not misuse or abuse the parts 
above the larynx; but, when he has once secured right condi- 
tions, then there is no further necessity for interference above. 
It will depend entirely upon how he is taught to think and study. 
When right conditions prevail at the organ of sound, then the 
parts above become the free, flexible outline of form, and the 
free, flexible organs of articulation. Then it is that the voice, 
without interference, comes to the front, places upon the hard- 
palate, just back of the upper front teeth, and thus gains an 
added resonance and ring, a clearness which is so beautiful in the 
perfectly poised, placed and balanced voice. 

These conditions are the result of a right use of the two forces 
in singing: motor power and controlling force. These two 
forces when equal and balanced are right and depend entirely 
for their correct development and use upon right position and 
action in singing. 


CORROBORATIVE 


“Our whole existence is a duality, and this duality is maintained in the 
formation and use of voices. The organization of a human being presents 
this. bs 2 Again we are never conscious of a single truth. A 
knowledge of light is comparative with that of darkness; knowledge of heat 
is associated with that of cold, etc. af i * A human voice pre- 
sents this duality in the classification, functions, and use of different organs.” 
— Dr. H. R. STREETER. 
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“No one law, that is to say, no one force determines anything that we see 
happening around us; it is always the result of different and opposing forces 
nicely balanced against each other. The least disturbance of the proportion 
in which any one of them is allowed to tell, produces a total change in the 
effect. ¥ é i Every law of Nature is liable to contradiction, 
and the rule is, that laws are habitually made to counteract each other in 
precisely the manner and degree which some definite result requires.”’ — THE 
DoukKE or ARGYLL. 

“The wills of the old singers were used to restrain an automatic and a 
mechanical power, so that the softer they sang the more they willed, and the 
louder they sang the less they willed, full voice being self-produced; like, in 
short, restraining a thoroughbred horse. Vital force did it all, leaving the 
will free. On the other side, the will is used to produce power; the greater 
the power the greater the will-force, like whipping a broken down hack. 

“The will is not left for direction, but is exhausted in production. 
a Ss One is useful and produces a right disciplined and never 
overstrained voice, the other is abuseful and ends in speedy ruin. The one 
system I assert to be natural production in conformity with physical laws, 
the other system I denounce as being artificial production in violation of such 


laws. 2 - 9 The old school is founded on the first, viz., no will- 
force; the modern school of exhaustion is founded on the second, or mental 
and bodily labor. * * . The least amount of will-force in the 


initial production of voice is wrong. Vital force should do it all, and vital 
force is what is called ‘freshness’ in a horse, ‘friskiness’ in a kitten, and some- 
times ‘mischief’ ina boy. As regards the voice, we guide it, we rule it, and 
we inform it; but we do not make it — it makes itself.’”” — Cuas. Lunn. 

“Vital force is inexhaustible and everywhere present; replenishment of it 
is ever available to man, provided he establishes within himself the condition 
favorable to its reception. When the mind and the body act without tension, 
this force repairs the legitimate waste that attends activity, mental or physi- 
cal, and preserves the equilibrium between supply and consumption. Ten- 
sion is an obstruction to the entrance of this force; it antagonizes Nature’s 
endeavors for replenishment.’’ — Emiry M. BisHop. 

“There is within the larynx a double valve which is capable of controlling 
both the exit and the entrance of air. The plan found so commonly through- 
out the body in such structures holds good here likewise. aS = = 
Comparing it with the aortic valve, we find the representatives of the sinuses 
of the Valsalva in the well-marked ventricles of Morgagni, whilst the cusps 
are reproduced in the two folds of mucous membrane whose free edges are 
known as the false vocal cords. - 2 = The physiology of these 
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ventricles, and of the superior ligaments of the larynx, is thus after all so 
beautifully simple as to render it very surprising that their action was not 
long since recognized.”” — Dr. JoHN WYLLIE. 

“Between the ventricular bands and the vocal cords of each side is an oval 
orifice which gives access to a submucous cavity of the shape of a hollow cone, 
the base being at the orifice, called the ventricle of the larynx. This cavity 
is remarkably deep in the ass and the howling ape and its purpose would 
appear to be that of intensifying emitted sounds.’? — Dr. WirKowskI. 

““A physical fact is as sacred as a moral principle; our own nature de- 
mands from us this double allegiance.’’ — Louris Acassiz. 

“One hair’s variation in the rhythm of the universe would bring destruction, 
and yet we little individual microcosms are knocking ourselves into chronic 
states of chaos because we feel that we can be gods, and direct our own lives 
so much better than the God who made us. - a * This law of 
rhythm, or of equilibrium in motion and in rest, is the end, aim, and effect of 
all true physical training for the development and guidance of the body. Its 
ruling power is proved in the very construction of the body. cs x J 
The use of a natural power for evil ends will limit itself sooner or later. 
ca * If we have once trained ourselves into natural ways, so akin 
are the laws of Nature and spirit, both must be obeyed; and to rise to our 
greatest power means always to rise to our greatest power for use.”” — ANNIE 
Payson CALL. 

“Tt is a remarkable truth in vocal culture, both in the matter of language 
and of singing tone-production, that local effort instead of aiding, hinders 
us. W ‘ a I maintain, that Nature supplies the machinery for 
voice-production, and for language or speech, and that this machinery is, in 
the main, so subtle as to be, so to speak, out of the reach of our direct control. 
» e “3 It is not easy to explain how these parts are subject to our 
will, and yet not subject to direct local control. = # ‘ If I were 
to state two laws for the voice student, which appear to me of primary im- 
portance, they would be, First: Be sure of your hearing. Second: ‘Let go’ 
of your muscles and do what you hear. * > z We may then 
say to a pupil, it is now not so much making as allowing yourself to sing or to 
talk well.” — Louis ArTHUR RUSSELL. 


CHAPTERS iT 
POSITION AND ACTION 


No one can stand like a post and sing like an artist. And yet 
the fact remains that many are trying to do so, day by day. 

“The inner power can no more achieve its highest expression through a 
clumsy, restricted body, than an able workman can show forth his best me- 
chanical skill with poor tools.” 

But few singers understand and use correct position and action 
in singing, and yet they are absolutely necessary to the full de- 
velopment and use of all the powers of the singer. Right sing- 
ing means a free, flexible, elastic action of the entire body, and 
free, natural, automatic form and action of the mouth and throat; 
it means correct bodily action and position, that which is called 
“The singer’s position.”’ 

There must be elasticity of movement, expansion and firmness, 
the result of correct position, but never rigidity, the result of 
contraction. ‘There must be bodily harmony throughout; which 
mearis coordination of the body and vocal muscles, each com- 
plementing and assisting the others through correct flexible 
position and action. There is a wonderful sympathy between 
the body and throat muscles in singing. 

If the body is not properly used, the action and effort of the 
throat muscles will be wrong. If the body is properly used it is 
easy to acquire a correct action and use of the throat and face 
muscles. 

When in singing, if the position and action are not correct or 
are entirely wanting, as is so common, then the production of 
the tone will be the result of local effort. Then the motor power 
will be placed upon some of the strong muscles of the body and 


the controlling force upon the muscles of the throat. The voice 
32 
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will then be produced by conscious local contraction and often 
wilful contraction. The voice will then be the result of con- 
tracting the body and compressing the lungs. In order to coun- 
teract this, in order to hold or control the breath, which the 
singer feels he must do, in order to control the voice and perhaps 
save it from push and strain, he is compelled to locally control, 
contract and harden the throat muscles and often the muscles 
of the face. This is a self-evident truth; see five out of every 
six singers. The singer is compelled, in this way, to use the 
throat and face muscles as a resisting or controlling force, but in 
this way beautiful, musical tone is impossible. 

When the effort of singing is local and conscious, then the 
voice is the result of contraction and tension; then the voice is 
made to sing, is purely muscular and, as a rule, is hard and un- 
sympathetic. Contraction and tension are the two great evils 
to be overcome in the training of the voice, and they are always 
the result of wrong position and action. The following, which a 
writer has said with regard to tension, might be said with equal 
truth in regard to contraction and tension in the singing-voice: 


“Tension equals fatigue, tension equals irritability, tension equals self- 
consciousness, tension equals nervousness, tension equals insomnia; to these 
abnormal conditions are attributable nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to.” 


The localized effort of the singer, in breathing and singing, 
may take a number of different directions, but they must all 
result in contraction or relaxation, both of which are wrong. 
Thus one singer raises the chest and draws up the diaphragm and 
abdomen, an unnatural position; in order to sustain this posi- 
tion and sing, great muscular strength is required, and a gripping 
and hardening of the upper part of the pharynx and a contraction 
at the pillars of the fauces usually follows, and of course hard 
muscular tone. Another will take the same position in breath- 
ing, but during the act of singing the chest will droop and the 
diaphragm and the abdomen press down and out. Of course 
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relaxation follows and the control is thrown on the muscles of 
the throat. Result — thick, somber, breathy tone. 

And yet another will expand the sides of the body and raise 
the chest in breathing, and contract the sides and depress the 
chest in singing. A pinched, contracted condition of the throat 
follows as a controlling force, with a like tonal result. Others 
expand diaphragm and abdomen in breathing and contract both 
in singing, the chest remaining passive. Of course the parts 
above the organ of sound are compelled to control the exit of the 
air, and tension and a pinched throat follows. 

There are those who expand the entire body in breathing, and 
locally contract every part of the body in singing; think of the 
strain upon the delicate vocal muscles and upon the throat. 
Whilst others expand the entire body in breathing and relax the 
entire body in singing, of course relaxed, breathy tone follows. 

And yet others are taught to raise the chest, to locally carry 
it; to keep it constantly raised or “active,” as they call it, during 
the act of breathing and singing, and at the same time expand 
and contract the diaphragm. Think of the strain upon the 
muscles of the throat, due to the local effort to hold the chest in 
a fixed position. 

‘Our bodies cannot by any possibility be free so long as they are strained 
by our own personal effort. So long as our nervous force is misdirected in 
personal strain, we can no more give full and responsive attention to the 


music than a piano can sound the harmonies of a sonata if someone is drawing 
his hands at the same time backwards and forwards over the strings.”’ 


When the singer’s position and action are not correct, then, 
as we have learned, true conditions of tone will be wanting, for 
true conditions depend entirely upon right position and action. 
Then the resisting or controlling force will be placed upon some 
point above the chest or the organ of sound, for, as we have 
leatned, there must be a controlling force, right or wrong, and 
when placed upon the muscles of the throat, the jaws, the tongue, 
the lips, etc., it is always wrong. Yet, as we have also learned, 
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when true conditions of tone are wanting, due to a wrong use of 
the motor power, Nature compels the use of the parts above the 
organ of sound as a controlling force; of course, in this way beau- 
tiful tone is impossible. Voices used in this way are quite com- 
mon, in fact they are largely in the majority. 

This shows the fallacy of the prevailing habit of teaching con- 
trol above the larynx, by forcing a position of the tongue, by 
locally raising or depressing the soft-palate, forming and enlarg- 
ing the pharynx and mouth, and by locally forming and adjust- 
ing the lips; all of which disturb or prevent true conditions of 
tone. 

I heard quite recently, through one of my pupils, of a lady 
friend of hers who was studying with a New York teacher, and 
who was compelled to practice, a long time each day, rolling her 
tongue and rotating her head with a cork in her mouth. An- 
other lady who studied in Germany, said she was compelled to 
practice, for the first six months, constantly with a spatula or a 
spoon in her mouth holding down her tongue. And yet another 
who was taught to fix, form, or locally adjust her lips for every 
vowel-sound, and when she sung there was constant face-effort, 
contortion and interference. And thus we might multiply case 
after case. Why do not students and singers use a little common 
sense in trying to learn to sing? Teachers resort to these things 
because they are their stock in trade, often being the only things 
they know how to do, and they must earn their fee, you know! 
But why do not singers and students use a little common sense? 
Rolling the tongue, rotating the head, puckering and adjusting 
the lips, singing with a spoon or a cork in the mouth, think of it; 
does anyone ever succeed in singing at their best in this way? 
Did Nature ever intend such things to be? Oh, the folly, the 
unnaturalness of it all! 

All control above the organ of sound means interference, and 
yet much of the teaching done is located on the parts above the 
chest. The pupil is made to think constantly of the mouth, the 
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throat, etc. He is made, by his teaching and study, to think in 
a small circle which embraces all parts above the chest. In this 
way the thought and effort of singing are local, and automatic 
action, so necessary to spontaneity, is impossible. In this way 
singing is artificiality and artificiality is never true art. Singing 
should be the spontaneous expression of thought or feeling, 
should be the result of a free, flexible, automatic movement or 
impulse of the entire being, body, mind and soul, and never of 
a localized muscular effort. Spontaneity of movement and ex- 
pression is an absolute necessity; without it, beautiful, artistic 
singing is impossible. The disciples of the localized muscular 
school never attain it. 


“Tt is absolutely indispensable to spontaneous expression in art that the 
technique be thoroughly mastered and subjugated. = a = The 
singer must be no more conscious of the physical process during the act of 
singing than the orator is conscious of the letters of the alphabet which forms 
the words that are flowing from his eloquent lips. = a > Such 
a degree of spontaneity impresses one in its effect as though the will and the 
physical act of singing were one and the same thing. There is no separate 
consciousness of cause and effect.” 


Singers who attempt to sing or control by local effort are 
like the man who walks because he sets first one foot out and 
then the other. The feet of a graceful walker go because he 
walks. So it is with the artist; the parts above the chest act 
because he sings; he does not sing because he makes them act. 

Take the small circle of thought and action, or rather local 
effort, which is commonly placed upon all parts above the 
chest, and enlarge it sufficiently to take in the entire body but 
nothing above the chest; let Nature take care of all parts above 
the chest. In other words, stop thinking singing with the throat 
and mouth, but think singing with the body. The pupil should 
be taught to think and know that he sings with the body and 
not with the throat and mouth. The body is the keyboard upon 
which the singer should play; the throat and mouth should be 
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Jet and not made to sing. Sing from the body through the throat 
but never with the throat. Control by flexible action all move- 
ments of the body; all action above the chest should be auto- 
matic. Take the effort usually placed upon the parts above the 
chest, place it upon the body, and control and apply it through 
flexible action. It is useless to ask the singer to let go his hold 
or grip upon the throat unless something is given him to do in 
place of it; that something, which should be given him to do, is 
the study and development of correct position and flexible action. 

No known instrument’ makes or develops tone upon the prin- 
ciple of relaxation; hence those systems which teach relaxation 
of the entire body in order to relax the throat are wrong. Often 
when they attempt to tone up after the throat is relaxed, the 
localized effort placed upon the body again results in grip and 
contraction of the throat muscles. This is a sad waste of time 
and energy, it is ‘‘love’s labor lost,” and yet how many have 
suffered by it. There must be flexible firmness without rigidity 
below and at the organ of sound; adjustment through right 
position and action. There must be relaxation and non-inter- 
ference above the organ of sound. When the body is rigid and 
set, the entire vocal apparatus is affected in the same way; it is 
to avoid this that has led to the other extreme, — complete 
relaxation. 

The singer stands in a perfectly easy, natural way. He desires 
to sing. If he has been taught to think right, if he has been cor- 
rectly trained, there will be no fixing, no preparation, no con- 
scious full breath; but on the other hand he will instantly feel 
pervading and influencing his entire being that which is called 
“the singer’s sensation,’ and flexible, automatic action and 
position will follow; result—a spontaneous revelation of the 
voice. This is a difficult thing to reduce to writing, but every 
true artist will understand just what I mean. Every true artist 
has felt ‘the singer’s sensation”’ pervading his entire being; 
and this is as much or more a matter for cultivation as any other 
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one thing in the art of singing; cultivation and development 
through flexible movement and feeling or emotion. The desire 
is to sing; instantly the properly trained singer brings into action 
his entire being — his mind or will, his body and his emotional 
nature. This is done by asserting the position of his body; by 
asserting his position, in a free, flexible way, according to the 
pitch and power of the tone to be produced. And let it be re- 
membered that correct position and action of the body affect 
at once the conditions at the organ of sound; that in this way 
is secured, as we have learned, right adjustment, perfect auto- 
matic breath-control, inflation of the cavities, freedom of form 
and action above the larynx, correct placing and chest-resonance. 
Victor Maurel, the famous baritone, says: 


“By full control of all the muscles the singer will acquire that resistance so 
indispensable, if he wishes to really act as well as sing hisréle. * = 3 

“By physical exercise, which places all the muscles under equal control, 
the singer will also find the art of phonation more easy for him. Phonation 
is simply exercising the muscles of the larynx and chest. If the muscular 
system is in such condition that it can exercise with ease all that the will 
dictates, there is much more chance that the vocal muscles directly interested 
will be capable of furnishing without effort the qualities of force and solidity 
necessary to a good vocal production. Physical culture will naturally not 
aid conception, but it will emphatically enable the artist to execute effec- 
tively his ideas. c “ The supple freedom and absolute 
fidelity in pose and movement, which are the exterior expression of thought 
and emotion, I believe impossible to portray without due and systematic 
physical training.” 


By correct position and action the artist places himself, physi- 
cally, mentally and emotionally upon a level with the tone; and, 
in order to maintain artistic conditions throughout, constantly 
keeps himself, by bodily movement, on a level with the tone. 
There are but three movements in singing: ascending, descend- 
ing and level movements. All musical figures are built upon 
these movements; usually the three, sometimes but two and 
again but one. The singer should always go with the tone; 
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should always, by flexible position and action, place himself and 
keep himself on a level with the tone, in order that the conditions 
of singing, at the organ of sound, may remain the same on all 
tones at any pitch or power. When the singer places and keeps 
himself on a level with the tone by flexible, elastic action, then 
the diaphragm and the chest act automatically and right; then, 
in fact, every muscle of the body is on the alert, is vitalized, as 
it were, and assists spontaneously, as assistance is necessary, 
in sustaining the voice during the act of singing. When the 
body is thus used or brought into action, the motor-power lies 
in the diaphragm, the abdominal muscles and the intercostal 
muscles. The resisting or controlling force, over which the 
singer has direct control, lies in the chest and chest muscles. 
When these forces are equal or balanced true conditions prevail, 
as we have learned; then the singer, through flexible position 
and action, develops or vitalizes the third power, as I have called 
it; that power, the physical side of which is the latent force or 
energy of elastic compressed air and of elastic body muscle vital- 
ized. This power the properly trained singer permits or allows 
to act or energize automatically, according to the pitch and 
power of the tone. Result — freedom, ease, purity, power and 
beauty; result— automatic, spontaneous voice-production; 
result — a voice that is let or allowed, and not made or forced; 
result — inflation, expansion and that quality or color which is 
the distinguishing feature of all truly great singers. 

When the singer places and keeps himself on a level with the 
tone, by flexible action, he removes all necessity for pinching or 
contracting the mouth and throat, and for forcing the tone, and 
especially the high tones. By placing the body constantly upon 
a level with the tone, equal pressure and resistance are main- 
tained throughout, which means automatic adjustment of all the 
parts, strength applied through flexible movement and freedom 
of form and action. There is no voluntary raising of the shoul- 
ders or forcing up the chest; no pulling in or pushing out of the 
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diaphragm or sides, but all parts act automatically and right 
when the bodily action is flexible and natural. This movement 
does not show effort; in fact it is directly the opposite of local 
muscular effort; it is so easy and natural that it is scarcely seen. 
On the other hand it gives the listener the sensation of freedom, 
ease and reserve power on the part of the singer. 

All these movements should be rhythmical. Rhythm is very 
important, not only in song, but in all movements which develop 
the voice. Rhythmical movements aid very materially in de- 
veloping free, flexible action and automatic flow of tone. 


‘Perfect rhythm is perfect action and reaction. It is to motion what har- 
mony is to sound, what symmetry or proportion is to form. zs © Se 
There can be no rhythm without motion, and, according to natural law, there 
can also be no motion without rhythm. Therefore, when perfect rhythm is 
not manifested in motion, it must be because natural law is defeated by a 
counteracting force.” 


Who has not seen these rhythmical movements used and ap- 
plied by the great opera singers? Those who really know how 
to use the voice artistically are constantly, by rhythmical move- 
ment, placing themselves on a level with the tone. It is the 
universal testimony of my pupils, who are on the concert, operatic 
or dramatic stage, that the study of right position and action 
through rhythmical movements, gives them a freedom, an ease, 
and control of tone and movement which would be impossible to 
gain in any other way. 


* * * *K 


No subject in the science of voice and the art of song has been 
so written and rewritten as that of breathing in singing. Article 
after article has appeared in book, magazine and paper, and 
article after article is constantly appearing, and yet the poor 
student of the voice, as a rule, knows not how to breathe in sing- 
ing or in speaking. Now, let us see why this is so. There are 
two principal reasons to account for it. There is that which is 
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called the natural school of singing; those who believe that all 
the movements of the voice in singing are properly developed 
and applied through the study of expression, through the study 
of emotional expression. While it is true that the trained artist 
who has mastered correct vocal technique uses and automati- 
cally applies all his forces by giving expression to the emotions 
or the sentiment, the same is far from true with regard to the 
beginner or the student. This school might be called the school 
of chance, for where one may succeed, owing to perfect physical 
and mental balance, many will surely fail. 
The trouble with this way of study is, as a writer has said: 


“The word nature is a much abused term. In nine cases out of ten the 
word should be habit.” ‘Many movements or tones may be natural to us, 
but they are not natural to nature.” ‘We unconsciously form wrong habits, 
and in the course of time they become to us what is called ‘second nature.’ 
We must, however, consciously form right habits through mental and physi- 
cal culture, and use and apply them until they become ‘second nature.’”’ 


We might more properly say, with full confidence, until they 
become first nature, for correct voice-culture is simply a restora- 
tion of the voice to its first, perfect or natural condition. When 
the voice is thus restored to its natural condition, then all move- 
ments of the voice and of the body, to be right, must be auto- 
matic; must be due to the spontaneous production or revelation 
of the voice through emotional expression. Then singing be- 
comes a work of art and not of artificiality. 

The second principal reason why singers, as a rule, do not 
know how to breathe in singing is, we find, directly the opposite 
of the above. There is that which I have called the modern local- 
effort school of singing. Every movement or action of voice and 
body is studied locally. The pupil is taught to think of his dia- 
phragm, of his abdominal muscles, costal muscles, dorsal muscles, 
chest and chest muscles. Some or all of these parts he is taught 
to directly and locally push out, pull in, pump and manipulate 
as though the body were a machine, and not a living, moving, 
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active being, animated and vitalized by thought through the 
will-power of a living soul. Again, the local-effort school of sing- 
ing teaches direct and local effort in training the form, action 
and position of tongue, lips, mouth, soft-palate, pharynx, larynx, 
etc. This, in connection with the local effort in manipulating 
the breathing muscles, produces a hard, unmusical, muscular 
voice; and its disciples, according to their own testimony, are 
always “out of breath.” It could not be otherwise, for with 
them singing is local effort and local interference and, of course, 
true conditions of breath-control and of tone are wanting. 

Within the last decade there has been a marked change in the 
tone of many of the articles which have appeared on the singing- 
voice. Certain teachers and writers are beginning to recognize 
the fact that good results cannot be secured by locally training 
and controlling the lips, tongue, soft-palate, pharynx, larynx, 
etc., and they are saying so, though tardily. But these selfsame 
writers who have, by some means or other, at last discovered 
this, — which others long since knew and plainly said, — these 
selfsame writers still stick to the old idea of locally training the 
breathing muscles. If they have discovered harm in locally 
training and controlling the parts above the chest, and good in 
studying and developing a free, automatic action of those parts, 
why might not the same principle apply to the breathing muscles, 
the muscles of the body in singing? Surely this is a point worth 
thinking about. 

I would say to those who have in this way learned half of a 
great truth, — and which half is infinitely better than the old 
error, — I would say to such, do not lose sight of the fact that 
there is no perfect voice-use without harmony of the entire body, 
without the coordination of breathing and vocal muscles. It is 
impossible to have perfect freedom of form and action of the parts 
above the chest so long as the body is stiff, constrained and un- 
natural; for perfect action of the parts above are dependent 
upon correct, flexible position and action of the body. 
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A certain class of elocutionists and teachers of physical culture 
are now beginning to understand this idea of flexible, automatic 
bodily action, in the use of the voice, better than the singing pro- 
fession. I believe in singers studying physical culture. I be- 
lieve it would help every singer; and yet, a study of correct 
breathing in singing is a constant study of flexible physical 
development, a constant study of bodily expansion and chest 
development; for correct breath-control and correct voice-use are 
but the result of free, flexible position and action of the body; 
for thus, and thus only, is spontaneous, automatic, artistic voice 
revealed. 

The past twenty-five years have seen a wonderful change in 
the vocal profession generally. Then teachers taught almost 
entirely from florid vocalizes, voice-studies, printed exercises, 
etc. Now the better class of teachers train the voice: by the 
study of the voice itself and not by the study of printed notes and 
exercises. We have every reason to believe that the next twenty- 
five years will witness even a greater change, and that the best 
teachers will then train the voice by the study, not only of the 
voice, but of the voice and body combined. They will then have 
learned that the voice is the result of a free, flexible action of the 
entire being, and not of local effort; that the voice is thus allowed 
or let, and not made; that artistic voice is automatically revealed 
through the spontaneous action of body, mind and soul. 

“Take a good breath and get ready.” How many students 
of the singing-voice have had the above sentence fired at them 
and forced upon them time and again! Nothing has done more 
to prevent the making of singers. No other one thing has done 
so much toward defeating the very thing for which it was sup- 
posed to be working. One-half of those who are told to take a 
good breath and get ready simply fill up and then run down; 
result — relaxed, breathy tone and the sensation of breath- 
exhaustion, the feeling that more breath is necessary; hence, the 
next effort will be to take, if possible, more breath. The other 
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half, by over-breathing, feel unduly the necessity for controlling 
the breath some way in exit; hence, every muscle of the body is 
firmly and rigidly gripped and set, and the control is forced upon 
the muscles above the chest, upon the throat muscles; result — 
hard, unsympathetic, muscular voice. If these conditions pre- 
vailed simply among the untrained who sing, no one would be 
surprised; but when they are found to so largely prevail among 
those who are trying to learn to sing, the situation becomes truly 
alarming. 

The rightly trained singer breathes as naturally and as uncon- 
sciously for singing as for living. It is true the singing-breath is 
fuller than the vital-breath, but it must be as automatic, as un- 
conscious. He who consciously breathes to sing, sings wrongly: 
for, conscious breath-taking compels conscious breath-control, 
which always means a loss of the true conditions of singing. We 
sit quietly, we breathe quietly; we walk, we unconsciously 
breathe a little fuller; we walk rapidly or run, and, naturally or 
automatically, we breathe according to our wants or needs; we 
are conscious of breathing only when we have run too far. How 
is this necessarily increased breathing secured? Unconsciously 
or automatically through bodily action. 

The singer stands, he breathes quietly; he desires to sing; in- 
stantly, if he has been properly trained, he feels pervading his 
entire being “the singer’s sensation,” the sensation of singing. 
He asserts his position according to the pitch and power of the 
tone to be sung, and unconsciously or automatically, through 
flexible action, his lungs fill with air. This will take place in 
spite of him, and in order to avoid taking the increased breath 
he would have to consciously and directly oppose it. If the 
desire is to sing medium power, or softly, the action and the 
breath is according to the desire. If with dramatic power, or 
high tones, the action and the breath will be equal to the desire. 

Thus, through right position and action, the singer secures 
not only a right singing-breath but the true conditions of singing 
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at and above the organ of sound as before described; and so long 
as these true conditions are maintained the singer enjoys abso- 
lute automatic breath-control. He need give neither inspiration 
nor expiration a thought. He can thus give himself up entirely 
to his art, and be moved and controlled by giving an outward 
expression of his inner, his higher, his emotional nature. This 
is art; this is truly high art. In this way the singer can give 
expression, without interference, to his artistic temperament 
and nature; to the very deepest feeling of his emotional nature, 
of his soul. 

But, it may be asked, how is all this to be taught to the begin- 
ner? Certainly not by localizing his thought and his effort upon 
the muscles of his body, and by locally teaching him to pull them 
in, push them out, and to grip and hold them firmly and rigidly. 
One may in this way, it is true, develop great muscular strength 
without applying it to the voice; and therein largely lies the evil 
of localized effort; the strength is developed but not used or 
applied. On the other hand rigidity and local grip induce in- 
terference with the parts which should be flexible and automatic. 

“Motion is life.’ There is no strength applied except through 
movement; but a gripped and hardened muscle, even though it 
be locally pulled in or pushed out, becomes a hindrance instead 
of a help. 

We are taught to do something with the hand which requires 
skill and which necessitates the constant moving of the hand by 
the use of the arm. Do we think of the arm, or of the different 
muscles of the arm, and pull, push and adjust them locally? Cer- 
tainly not. They act, automatically, in response to will through 
thought. How is the necessary skill of the hand acquired? 
Through intelligent thought drawn out and directed by a com- 
petent teacher. You desire to raise your hand to your head; you 
certainly do not think of your arm, and yet your hand is raised 
by your arm. 

And so it is in the training of the student, of the beginner. He 
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is made to study effects and results through flexible position and 
action, and not by localized effort. He is taught that when his 
movement, his action, his position, are right as a whole, then all 
parts of the body come into action and adjustment in a natural 
and automatic way; that they are then on the alert, that they 
are then vitalized, and are ready to respond to his will or desire. 
He is then taught to study effects or results through movement 
or action. Under skilful guidance he scon learns that certain - 
movements produce certain results. If the results are not de- 
sirable the movements are studied and understood to be avoided. 
If the results are the desired ones the movements are studied, 
applied and developed. They are then tied, as it were, to the 
tone or the voice; they then become a part of the grand whole. 
They then act automatically in response to thought, just as the 
arm acts in moving the skilfully trained hand. 

The development and application of free, flexible, automatic 
movements in the training of the voice, and of automatic breath- 
control, power and beauty of tone, through the study of right 
position and action, will be more practically set forth in the 
second part of this work. 


“A free body relieves the singer immensely from the mechanism of singing. 
So perfect is the unity of the body that a voice will not obey perfectly, unless 
the body, as a whole, be free. Once secure, in the freedom of voice and body 
to obey, the song can burst forth with all the musical feeling of which the 
singer is capable. 

“The art of breathing consists in regaining the faculty of inflating the 5 
lungs naturally, that is, easily; freely and rhythmically. The regaining of 
- the faculty must not be confounded with the artificial method of breathing so 
universal among the singers of to-day, and which is the result of convention- 
alized error; I mean the practice of deliberately and consciously working the 
diaphragm in the acts of expansion and contraction. This is most distinctly 
to be avoided. What is required in breathing is expansion without unneces- 
sary tension. The lungs must fill themselves in proportion as the breath is 
exhausted, under the regulation of their own law, that of action and reaction, 
and not by conscious regulating of the diaphragm on the part of the singer, as 
this leads inevitably to a mechanical and unspontaneous production of tone. 
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* i In attempting to regulate natural processes, we are wasting 


energy which should be wholly centered in the will-impulse to utter the sound. ’ 
* rs “ With a conscious, mechanical process, there can be no spon- 
taneous utterance of the emotions, and it is precisely the spontaneous utter- 
ance that is the desideratum in singing, regarded from the highest stand- 
point.” — CLrara KATHLEEN ROGERS. 


* * * * * 


From the foregoing it may easily be seen that we differ very 
materially, we might say radically, from the conventional or 
prevailing methods or ideas of breathing in singing. We differ 
in two very important particulars or points; and these points are 
so important that those who do not think as we do, or who do not 
understand them, cannot appreciate their great value in the 
training and use of the voice. Their artistic truth and value is 
never questioned by those who have studied and mastered them. 
Then, too, the process is so simple and so healthful for both body 
and voice, that even if the tonal results were not, as they are, far 
superior in every way to the old methods, they would be worthy 
of all consideration. We give these ideas with all confidence, 
even though they be a radical departure, for they are constantly 
proving themselves. To those who understand them they need 
no defense. 

First: The manner of breath-taking, inspiration. Second: 
The manner of breath-control, expiration or applied breath- 
ing. 

All the prevailing systems of study (with a few notable excep- 
tions) teach voluntary or localized breath-taking and breath- 
control. They breathe to expand. We expand to breathe. 
They control locally by voluntary effort. We control automati- 
cally through correct position and action. 

They teach the voluntary or conscious breath and thus expand 
the entire body. In this way every muscle of the body and even 
the lung-tissue becomes more or less tense, stretched and 
strained. But not only this, there is an unnatural tension or 
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strain at the organ of sound itself as it automatically closes to 
retain the too full breath. Try it and see. 

We, through flexible action, take correct singing position, 
assert the position of the body, take what is called “the singer’s 
position”’ and thus freely and indirectly expand the entire body. 
“Nature abhors a vacuum,” and it is easy to see how under these 
conditions the lungs will naturally and automatically fill with air. 
One would be compelled to wilfully resist the incoming air in 
order to avoid filling the lungs. 

Breathing to expand and expanding to breathe are vastly dif- 
ferent processes. The first means local effort, strain, hardened 
and set muscles. The second means, when properly done, free, 
flexible expansion with no sensation whatever of effort or strain, 
but with a feeling of animation, a vitalizing of every muscle of 
the body. One can voluntarily do both; try and see. 

They control by locally hardening and setting the muscles of 
the body, and not only of the body, but of all parts above the 
chest, the throat and vocal muscles. ‘‘Like begets like,” and 
when the muscles of the body are stretched and strained through 
breath-taking, in order to avoid the instant loss of the breath, 
they are compelled to locally harden and set them; but by so 
doing they make free, flexible action impossible. And not only 
this; when under these conditions the vocal organ is opened to 
produce tone, the muscles of the throat harden and contract in 
order to control the tone, the exit of the breath and to save the 
vocal organ from strain and ruin. This is Nature’s way of sav- 
ing the voice under wrong production, for, as we have learned, 
there are two forces in singing and when not right they are sure 
to be wrong, for Nature compels them both to act; it is impos- 
sible to sing without them. 

We control differently. When through flexible position and 
action we get a correct singing-breath by expansion, we secure 
automatically at the organ of sound the true conditions of sing- 
ing before described; namely — adjustment, approximation of 
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the breath-bands, and inflation of the ventricles, the cavities of 
the larynx. We then have the true conditions of tone and abso- 
lute, automatic breath-control. These conditions of tone and 
control are maintained throughout by constantly balancing the 
forces, pressure and resistance, motor-power and controlling 
force, as before described. These two forces are balanced by the 
manner in which the body is controlled, by or through flexible 
position and action. There is no undue tension or strain upon 
any part of the body, but, on the other hand, every muscle is 
alert, vitalized and ready for action. There is flexible firmness 
and strength without contraction or rigidity. When, under 
these conditions, the organ of sound opens to produce tone, 
there is then no necessity for hardening or contracting any muscle 
or any part of the vocal apparatus above the larynx. This of 
course means freedom, fulness and beauty of tone. 

When they breathe to expand, they localize effort, harden and 
contract muscle, prevent action, and pinch and narrow the entire 
vocal apparatus. When we expand to breathe we develop flexible 
bodily action, automatic adjustment and control, inflation of all 
the cavities and freedom of form and action of the entire vocal] 
apparatus. 

We do not sing because we do certain things, because we volun- 
tarily fill the body with air and locally adjust all the parts; we 
can do all these things and not sing. But all these things occur 
because we sing; occur naturally and automatically; we could 
not sing beautifully if they did not occur. No sane man walks 
because he sets out one foot and then the other; his feet go be- 
cause he walks. No man laughs because he shakes his sides; his 
sides shake because he laughs. No man yawns because he arches 
his throat; his throat arches because he yawns; and so you 
might go on multiplying cases. It is, however, upon this prin- 
ciple that most systems of singing are based. They are ever- 
lastingly getting “the cart before the horse.” 

We expand to breathe and thus secure automatically, through 
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position and action, true conditions of tone and absolute breath- 
control. We say this with all confidence, for, as before said, it is 
constantly proving itself. It is truly wonderful the control, 
color, quality and beauty of tone singers develop who study and 
master these principles. This study of right position and action 
is, in truth and in fact, the study of artistic voice-use and control. 
It is beyond doubt, in the minds of those who have mastered it, 
the solution of the much mooted and abused question of righi 
breathing in singing. 


CHAPTER. IV 
TONE-CHARACTER 


The aim or object of artistic study and development is to give 
truthful, natural expression to thought, feeling, sentiment, emo- 
tion; is to give expression to the inner, higher nature of man. 
This being true of all the arts is especially true of the art of song. 
This study of expression, of “self-expression,” involves a three- 
fold or triune development: Body — (physical); mind or 
will — (mental); soul — (emotional). 

It is not my aim in this little work to write an essay on ex- 
pression; that has been done and beautifully done by many, 
showing that expression in itself is understood and appreciated. 


“As man is the highest expression of God, so art is the highest expression 
of man, because art is the only thing in which he is creative. is i * 
Music is the highest expression of art, because it is the only art in which the 
form of expression is not limited by being defined in advance. sy) i ES 
Singing is the highest expression of music, because it is the most direct ex- 
pression of the emotions of the soul.” 


Expression and interpretation are written and talked con- 
stantly by writer, lecturer, teacher, singer, and yet the musical 
world is like unto a barren waste, with exceptions here and there 
only, like the verdant oasis in the midst of a sandy desert. This 
is especially true with regard to the world of song. Take away 
the beauty of harmony, of melody, and the meaning of words or 
sentiment, and, as a rule, singing becomes barren, colorless, 
characterless, expressionless. Many singers are skilful in the 
variations of tempo, in the lights and shades dependent upon 
different degrees of power, and in phrasing, but are entirely 
wanting in character of tone or of voice, the highest form of ex- 
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pression. It is certainly important that we should ascertain, if 
possible, why this is so and if there is a remedy. 

The trained and educated listener who knows the voice and 
its possibilities, who knows the higher forms of expression in song, 
tone or voice-character and color, and who longs for and craves 
for something beyond the ordinary, is surprised and astonished 
to find so few beautiful voices in song; is surprised to hear so few 
voices that have real true character and tone-color in expression; 
so few voices the very tone of which will make one feel, will 
arouse the emotions, will melt one to tears. To sing and have 
your audience exclaim, ‘‘What a beautiful song” is certainly to 
be damned with faint praise. To sing and have your audience 
say, ‘‘What a beautiful song and how beautifully sung” is a 
doubtful compliment; but to sing and have it said of your sing- 
ing, “What a beautiful voice, what character, what feeling and 
expression and how it does make one feel” is a compliment worth 
more to the singer than all else besides. 

So few voices have character or magnetism, that which draws 
and holds the listener. — That peculiar, indescribable something 
in the voice which, when once having been heard, creates a long- 
ing desire, on the part of the listener, to hear it again. — That 
which appeals to the feeling, to the emotions, to the soul. The 
voice that has character appeals to all classes of men, the edu- 
cated and the uneducated, the musical and the unmusical; for 
all men are reached through their inner, their higher, their emo- 
tional nature. This accounts for the fact that the unmusical 
often enjoy so intensely the truly great singer. 

But it is said that that which is sometimes heard in voices and 
which makes one feel, is a gift from Nature. This is true beyond 
question; only Nature has been more lavish with some than with 
others. A few of the more richly endowed have learned by acci- 
dent or by design to impart feeling, to make it heard and felt in 
the voice. Feeling or emotion has undoubtedly been given by 
Nature, in a greater or less degree, to almost all mankind. It is 
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innate, inborn, which accounts for the fact that we sometimes 
hear those who have had no training, no culture in the use of the 
voice, sing more acceptably, more pleasingly than many who have 
studied. The object of true study, then, is to draw out, to de- 
velop this inborn, this God-given quality or qualification; that 
which we call feeling, emotion, soul. Does the study and teach- 
ing of the present day, as a rule, develop this side of the singer? 
Surely the evidence and the facts are against it. 

Teaching and study, as a rule, are confined to the mechanical 
and the mental and go no farther. But this is not or should 
not be the great aim or object of study. The aim should be to 
give expression, “self-expression,” to feeling, thought, emotion, 
through the medium of words and music. This can be done 
only by the development of character in the voice. Complete 
training as we have learned means the development of body, 
mind and soul; of the physical, the mental, the emotional. The 
pupil is trained by a study of physical, mechanical or bodily 
movements, controlled by the mind or will-power, the mental 
process, to develop that which we call technique; that which 
enables him in the most easy, natural and artistic way to pro- 
duce his voice and apply it in song through the medium of words 
and music. But he must go farther; he must make the senti- 
ment expressed by the words of the song a part of himself; it 
must arouse within him his own feelings and emotions, and these 
he must impart to his audience; this can be done only through 
tone-character. 

That most study is merely mechanical and mental is a self- 
evident truth. There are those who train the voice by the study 
of written exercises and songs only. From the standpoint of the 
higher criticism such must and do, as a rule, fail. There are 
those who study mechanical movements, local effort controlled 
by will-power, until the singer and the voice become so mechani- 
cal in movement and so mental in effect that the higher forms of 
expression are impossible. Then there are those who teach and 
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study the emotional only, by the means of written works with- 
out the development of vocal technique; of course such, as a 
rule, must fail. 

“Singing is an expression of the emotions and not of the intellect; or, in 
other words, of the soul and not of the mind. The mind is the organ of the 
soul, and interprets or formulates the soul’s emotions to the body which 
expresses them. The mind should be occupied with purpose, not process. 


It is not the mind which is the true motor of sound but the will, which is the 
soul in action.” 


When the mechanical movements of the voice have, to a cer- 
tain extent, been studied and understood, have, to a certain ex- 
tent, become automatic, become a part of the singer, then all 
tone-study, all exercises, everything in fact, should be sung with 
the view to giving expression to thought, feeling, emotion. After 
a certain time of study every tone sung should express some 
definite meaning or thought, some definite emotion or feeling. 
In this way the inner, higher nature is developed, and becomes, 
in the course of time, the very life of the voice; in this way, and 
this way only, is character developed in the voice; in this way, 
and this way only, is “the flesh and bone,” the muscular qual- 
ity, taken out of the voice and character and soulful quality 
developed. 

Let the pupil sing a tone without other thought than that of 
perfect tone-production, and the tone, in the most beautiful 
voice, will be commonplace. Then, appeal to his imagination 
and let him sing as though he were giving feeling or expression 
to an actual life throb, whether it be of love or hate, of joy or 
sadness, of ecstasy or despair. The result, the change of tone- 
character and quality will be astonishing, will ofttimes be elec- 
trifying; and this because by an impulse of the will he brings into 
action and puts into the tone his inner, higher nature. It is 
remarkable how pupils trained in this way develop not only in 
force and beauty of expression but in actual tone-power and con- 
trol. It develops new power, new forces in every direction. 


Tone-Character is 


The mechanical and mental alone are but half development; 
this is full and complete development of the entire being and 
becomes in connection with the third power or energy, before 
described, and to which it is closely allied, the true motor-power 
of the voice. . 

Tone sung without giving expression to thought or feeling is 
commonplace, uninteresting in the most beautiful voice, and in 
the ordinary voice is but a sound, often but a noise. 


“We must have a combination of mental action with emotional action, 
otherwise we have either a hardening of the voice, or meaningless drift. 
There is no coordination between thought and motion, so feeling, whose 
natural language is tone-color, has no effect on the voice. This is a great 
fault with our public teachers, whose work deals with ideas, not emotions. 
“Expression develops faculties as exercise develops muscles. A person can 
encourage bad impulses by giving expression to them. Likewise higher 

_ expression-culture becomes higher character-building.’ ”’ 


Tone-character and tone-color are developed by putting in 
the voice the expression of the inner, higher nature, which in 
turn develops power, beauty, control. 

Tone-color is one thing, but tone-character is quite another 
thing, is a much higher form of expression. Tone-color is the 
result of the predominating influences of high or low resonance.* 
And the high or low resonance of the voice is made or influenced 
to color the tone by or through the sentiment of the words to be 
expressed. Thus, if the thought or sentiment be bright or joy- 
ous, the tone should be bright. If more serious or deeper feeling, 
the tone should be deeper, richer, fuller. If sad or sorrowful, 
the tone should be dark, sad, somber. Many singers know this 
and aim always to allow the sentiment to thus influence and color 
the tone. And this is truly an accomplishment to be desired; 
a form of expression beautiful and powerful. But there is some- 
thing even beyond this. 

A singer may have artistic instincts and allow or influence 


* For a study of tone-color see “ Vocal Reinforcement.” 
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sentiment and feeling to color the tone; or, may color the tone 
in accordance with the sentiment to be expressed. In this way 
singers may even make themselves feel, may arouse their own 
feelings and emotions. On the other hand but few singers have 
sufficient freedom of form and action, are sufficiently automatic 
and spontaneous, in the revelation of their voices, to allow their 
feelings and emotions thus aroused to be heard and felt in the 
voice, to be imparted to others. Tone-color then, is due to 
thought and sentiment. But tone-character is the result of 
giving expression to feeling and emotion aroused by sentiment, 
to imparting feeling and emotion to others. Thus we find that 
tone-character is a much higher condition or form of expression 
than tone-color. 

It is true they are interrelated and in a sense interdependent. 
A singer may have tone-color and beautiful quality of voice and 
thus greatly please and interest an audience, and yet impart no 
genuine feeling, no soulful emotion. A singer may have beauti- 
ful quality of voice and yet lack variety of tone-color, singing 
everything in the same tone or color of voice. Tone-character 
is largely dependent upon tone-color; depends upon it as a me- 
dium whereby to impart genuine, soulful feeling and emotion to 
others. A voice to have true tone-character must be free from 
all mechanical or technical difficulties, must be free, flexible, 
automatic. Then the feelings and emotions aroused by the sen- 
timent of the words can, by will-impulse, be spontaneously felt 
and heard in the voice and thus imparted to the listener. Tone- 
character is the highest of the higher forms of emotional expres- 
sion. The singer who has it, even though the voice be of ordi- 
nary compass and power, truly possesses a fortune. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to when the voice of 
the pupil should be first influenced by the study of the emotional. 
There are those who claim that feeling and expression should 
never be thought of in connection with tone-production. Think 
of the waste of time and the danger of making a purely mechani- 
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cal singer. — Waiting to develop expression until the voice is per- 
fect. Why the voice is never perfect, is never fully developed 
until it is filled, influenced and colored by this higher form of 
expression. Others begin it at once without waiting to develop 
correct technique. This, in connection with absolutely correct 
mechanical training, may work in some cases, but, as a rule, it is 
a dangerous proceeding. Of course we do not here consider those 
who never at all try to train character or color in the singing- 
voice. 

My experience teaches me that with some voices one can begin 
much sooner to develop color and character, in connection with 
mechanical development, than with others. It draws some 
pupils out from the very core; and in developing the emotional, 
we more fully and artistically develop the mental and the physi- 
cal. The mind conceives, the will directs, and the body expresses 
the thought and feeling. I never yet have had a pupil who could 
at all learn to sing, who was not helped and benefited by the 
development of this side of his nature. Often those whom we 
at first think have no feeling, no soul, develop, in the course of 
time, the greatest feeling and expression. This, no doubt, is due 
to the fact that, with those who do not at first appear to possess 
feeling, more effort is made to develop it, to draw it out. To me 
the number of mechanical, characterless, soulless voices we hear, 
is always a matter of surprise. 

This study of tone-character, this development of the higher 
forms of expression, is an entirely different thing from that out- 
ward, forced, unnatural effort, commonly called “emotional sing- 
ing.’ That which is known as “emotional singing” manifests 
itself in overwrought mannerisms and outward or visible con- 
tortions of facial muscles and often of the entire body. Such 
effort and contortions being strictly artificial, are, of course, not 
potent to arouse genuine feeling in the hearts of a refined and 
educated audience. Such “emotional singing” finds its home 
and level in ‘‘the concert halls” and vaudeville performances. 
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Genuine emotional expression does not show itself in manner- 
isms and outward effort, but in the character and color of the 
tone of the voice and in the expression of the face. It comes 
direct from the soul to the soul. It is the language of the soul 
heard in the quality and character of the voice. When the body 
is free and properly controlled, when there is no mechanical or 
muscular disturbance or interference, then the expression of 
thought, of feeling, of emotion, then the manifestation of the 
inner, higher nature of man becomes as spontaneous and auto- 
matic as the production of the voice itself. Genuine expression 
is not the result of a self-conscious, outward effort, but is an 
automatic, spontaneous revelation of the entire being. 

Tone-character is a thing to be taught, studied and developed 
in the voice of every singer. No artist can be truly great or 
fully developed without it. So much depends in the develop- 
ment of tone-character upon the true conditions of tone, before 
‘described; upon the balancing of the two forces which give to 
the singer the third power or energy, the spontaneous revelation 
of the voice, which, in connection with the expression of the 
emotions, become, in the voice of the artist, the true motor 
power of song. This isa very difficult thing to reduce to writing, 
and especially to make plain to those who do not think in this 
way. But it is easily demonstrated and proven, in a practical 
way, by the use of the voice. In the minds of those who have 
studied it and understand it, there is never a doubt as to its prac- 
ticability and great, genuine worth. 


“There is the same difference between emotional singing, so-called, and 
singing with the emotions as motive power, as there is between effort and 
energy. Effort is always obtrusive, disturbing and fatiguing in its effect, 
while the effect of energy is always exhilarating and inspiring. True emotion, 
direct from its source, is so potent in its effect that a single tone of the voice 
impelled by it can move us to our innermost depths. No need of the word 
to suggest the emotion; one simple tone that is the outcome of an enthusi- 
astic desire to express joy, will be in itself a whole jubilate. One simple tone 
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impelled by the active desire to express tender pity will melt us to tears.’? — 
CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS. 


Schumann says: 


“The most important thing for a musician is to cultivate his inner sense 
— that indescribable something which compels others to feel what you feel. 
The speaker must have it or his audience wilt go wool-gathering. The pianist 
must have it or his music will simply act as a stimulus to conversation. Alas, 
then, for the singer who has it not! He may as well use a speaking-trumpet 
to address his hearers, or turn the crank of a phonograph. When you tingle 
all over with the feeling of the song, are swayed by it, lifted out of yourself, 
then, and not until then, are you singing. If you are only making certain 
sounds according to your singing master, you are wasting your breath. Many 
people have this real musical gift, but it is latent and awaits to be developed.” 


The study of tone-character, whereby is developed and put 
into the tone of the voice, the higher, the emotional nature of 
the singer, is as definite and practical as any part of the com- 
plete training or culture of the artist. This being so, it is truly 
difficult to understand why there are so few voices that are above 
the ordinary, the commonplace, so few voices that have genuine 
character. JI can account for it in this way only. There is 
so much muscular and local-effort voice-training and voice-use. 
There is, in comparison, so little that is, as it should be, auto- 
matic and spontaneous. 


PART 
DEVICES 


INTRODUCTORY TO PART-II 


In offering this second part — the practical part of this little 
work — to my readers, I desire to state my position with regard 
to several important points or principles. The devices or move- 
ments here given, and the manner in which they are used and 
applied, are the outgrowth of years of study and experience as 
singer and teacher. They are the result of a gradual evolution 
from the old “‘local-effort”’ system, the prevailing way of teach- 
ing, to that which I know to be better, quicker, far surer, and 
more artistic in every way; to that which I know to be much 
more in the direction of scientific and rational voice-culture. 
This system of study is, in many respects, diametrically opposed 
to most of the prevailing systems; the systems which are called, 
by those who teach them, “the old Italian method,” no two of 
which are alike; and yet they all claim to be founded upon the 
traditions of “the old school,” to be in fact, “the true old Italian 
method.” 

I also desire here to give credit to whom credit may be due, 
and to show that the very foundation principle of this system was 
handed down through the regular line of the acknowledged “old 
Italian masters.”’ I have no faith whatever in the cry, “the old 
Italian school,” as used by many modern teachers to advertise 
their ‘“‘methods”’; they have, in fact, discredited it in the eyes 
of the thinking public. And yet the true principle of artistic 
tone-production was known to “the old masters.” They may 
not have known the science upon which it was based; it is doubt- 
ful if they did; but they knew the foundation principle of artistic 
production and control, and upon that principle they made great 
singers. The modern school, as a rule, attempts to develop and 
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apply this great principle by local effort and artificiality. “The 
old school” studied and applied through natural movements 
based upon natural laws. In this system of study we claim, not 
only to have rediscovered the natural movements, not only to 
have worked back to first principles, but to be in advance of 
“the old masters’”’ in the artistic use and application of them, as 
we are in advance of them in the science of voice. The proof of 
this lies in the fact that we now do for the voice in from three to 
five years that which required on the part of “the old masters ” 
from six to ten years; or we accomplish in from two to three 
years as much as they accomplished in five or six years. We 
now know that voices are trained and developed upon scientific 
principles and not upon years and years of hard practice. 

The foundation principle of “the old school” was that which 
they called “setting the voice” at the organ of sound, the larynx. 
It is that which I call securing true conditions at the organ of 
sound; which conditions are, correct adjustment, approximation 
of the breath-bands, inflation of the cavities of the larynx, and 
automatic, absolute breath-control. 

Some time during the second century a celebrated Greek 
physician named Galen discovered the action of the false vocal 
cords or the breath-bands, as they are now called, and of the 
ventricles of the larynx, in controlling the breath. This impor- 
tant physiological fact was afterwards lost to the world for cen- 
turies. “‘Porpora, the great singing master of the eighteenth 
century,” acknowledged as a shining light of “the old school,” 
handed down the principles of ‘“‘the old school”’ through his dis- 
ciples to Cattaneo, and through Cattaneo to Charles Lunn, of 
England. Mr. Lunn says in “Vox Populi”: 


“T stood then, by my education, as the representative of old Porpora, the 
great singing master of the eighteenth century. Now, on looking back, 
I safely say that what my voice trainer, Cattaneo, ordered to be done was 
absolutely right and true as far as I went, yet he knew no more why the 
thing should be done than a door-post.” 
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Mr. Lunn, under the inspiration of the writings and teach- 
ings of Manuel Garcia, the greatest teacher of the nineteenth 
century, and through his own indefatigable researches, in 1865 
rediscovered Galen’s great but lost physiological fact. About the 
same time Dr. John Wyllie, of Edinburgh, Scotland, in making 
experiments with the detached larynx, came to the same conclu- 
sions, though from a different standpoint, that Mr. Lunn had 
reached. Then was given to the world, almost simultaneously, 
though from two distinct sources, the fact that the false vocal 
cords, the breath-bands, do act in controlling the exit of the 
breath; also the fact that when the false vocal cords control the 
exit of the breath, the cavities of the larynx are inflated; and 
finally, from these two physiological facts, this most important 
fact was learned, namely, that when these two conditions prevail, 
the control is complete, and the tone beautiful and artistic. The 
physiological facts were confirmed by Wyllie. The vocal and 
artistic facts were worked out and proven by Lunn. And yet 
there are many, at this late day, who claim that the use and office 
of the false vocal cords are unknown. 

This great discovery of these two men has been confirmed from 
a physiological standpoint by many prominent writers, a few of 
which I here give: 

Drs. T. Lauder Brunton and Theodore Cash, of London, 
England, in an article on “The Valvular Action of the 
Larynx.” 

Dr. J. Farrar in his book, “The Human Voice and Con- 
nected Parts.” 

Dr. Morell Mackenzie in his work, “The Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs.” 

Dr. Ephraim Cutter, of New York, in an essay read before the 
Music Teachers’ National Association at Indianapolis, July 6, 
1887, 

Dr. Gordon Holmes in ‘‘A Treatise on Vocal Physiology and 
Hygiene.” 
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From the artistic side of the question, or from the standpoint 
of the teacher and singer, there is not so much or such definite 
testimony. This simply proves that the vocal profession gener- 
ally has a tendency to follow in the old well-worn ruts. How- 
ever, many are beginning to think, write, talk and teach more in 
this direction, and we feel that a brighter day is dawning for the 
vocal profession. Among those who have been foremost to 
understand and appreciate the artistic value of this great dis- 
covery are: 

William L. Tomlins, of Chicago, in his lecture, ‘‘ The Nature 
and Influence of Fervent Voice.”’ 

The late Luigi Dama, of San Francisco, in ‘‘ The Dama Theory 
of Voice Cure,” and J. Barnard Baylis, of London, in his work, 
‘*Mind and Voice.” 

That which is known to the old school as “the attack,” the 
“coup de glotte,” or “the stroke of the glottis,’ in other words, 
“setting the voice,” is, as before said, virtually that which I call 
securing right conditions of tone at the organ of sound. The ex- 
planation, however, of these terms was so indefinite that, while 
they meant one thing to “the old school,” they mean an entirely 
different thing to the average teacher of the present day; in fact, 
they have been and are entirely misunderstood. To the word 
“attack”? may be attributed much that is evil. It has led to 
direct local effort at the larynx, to contraction, muscular effort, 
ugliness of tone, to laryngitis and often to ruin. It has led to 
compelling or making voice, instead of to that which was the 
original intention, namely, producing conditions and allowing 
or letting; or, in other words, to developing ‘‘ a self-producing 
voice.” 

I desire here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Manuel 
Garcia and to Charles Lunn, especially to Mr. Lunn, whom I 
consider an advanced thinker on the science of artistic voice- 
production.* From the writings and teachings of these two men 

* See ‘* Philosophy of Voice”? by Charles Lunn. Sth edition. 
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principally, I learned to think in the right direction; and in the 
course of time I understood the true conditions of tone and their 
influence on the vocal organ and the voice itself. 

Having learned the true conditions of tone, I felt keenly the 
necessity of something more. I found that when the conditions 
were right I had secured freedom, control, beauty and power; 
but I also found that the conditions could not be definitely se- 
cured by local effort and local adjustment; that when they did 
prevail under those circumstances, it was a matter of accident 
and not of effort. In other words, they occurred, not because of 
the effort made, but in spite of it. They were, undoubtedly, 
the result of mental influence controlling form and action, and 
thus securing true conditions of tone in spite of local effort. I 
felt, however, that there must be a better, surer, a more definite 
way to develop and apply the true conditions of tone in the use 
of the singing voice. Then began a work and study which 
covered a period of eight or ten years, and which gradually and 
finally evolved or formulated in my mind and in my studio work 
the system which I shall now here try to reduce to writing in as 
brief a manner as possible. 

This I have not dared to do until I was satisfied that the work 
was right; until it proved itself by results. How this system of 
study gradually grew and formulated might be interesting read- 
ing tosome. It certainly would require a volume to tellit. One 
thing, however, I fully appreciate, and that is, that though a 
system of study like this may be simple, definite and easily dem- 
onstrated and proven by the use of the voice, yet it is difficult 
to reduce to writing. When put in black and white it loses so 
much of its original force, of its individuality, of its vitality. 
Even in the light of this fact I am, however, as before said, con- 
strained to publish this little work. This I do with the hope that 
it may be the means of doing some good; that someone may in 
the near future take up these ideas, and work them out better 
and more fully for the good of the profession. While I know 
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that I have in this work advanced in many respects beyond the 
prevailing systems of study, and especially the local-effort 
school, yet I feel that I have taken, as it were, but a step in ad- 
vance when I realize that the science of voice and the art of song 
are, as yet, in their infancy. 


CHAPTER «1 
MECHANICAL 


Every tone sung by the human voice is, as we have learned, a 
reinforced sound. The initial tone, the sound made by the 
vibration of the vocal cords alone, is but a mere twang. It 
depends for power, beauty, etc., upon sounding-boards and 
resonance cavities; upon added resonance, as the string of the 
pianoforte depends upon the sounding-board. There are two 
kinds of added resonance. The wrong, in which muscular effort 
and muscular twang predominate; the right, in which the reso- 
nance of expanded and inflated cavities, of high forward placing 
and of the active chest predominate, and free, artistic tone the 
result. The object here is to learn how right conditions of tone 
are secured and how maintained during the act of singing. 

In singing there are, as we have learned, but three movements, 
ascending, descending and level movements. The singer must 
constantly place and keep himself upon a level with the tone; 
upon a level with the pitch and power of the tone. 

This must be done in a free, flexible, elastic, rhythmical man- 
ner, by constantly going with the tone, with the movement of 
the musical figure, ascending, descending or level. There must 
be firmness of position without rigidity. Position sustained 
brings, automatically, all the strength required for the highest 
or the most powerful tone, provided always that the body is free 
and flexible. The singer learns to go with the tone, to keep 
himself upon a level with the tone by free, flexible, bodily action; 
thus he learns to produce and control the tone, and becomes as 
skilful in managing the tone with the body as one does in ma- 
nipulating anything which requires skill with the hand and arm. 

Remember, the body is the keyboard upon which we play, and 
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that all parts above the chest must be allowed to act automati- 
cally. Of course with the singer whose every muscle has been 
tied up, contracted and rigidly set by wrong effort, the accom- 
plishment of this is a matter of time, patience and study. With 
the beginner who has not acquired wrong fixed habits, it is a 
comparatively easy matter. It is a rare thing to find anyone, it 
matters not how far they may have gone astray, who cannot by 
thought and study master these movements. 

We will take for our first exercise or study the following simple 
arpeggio, using the syllables ya, ha, thus: 


ae A 
First ae iN = 5 
: Ss =i e ; S-——-—+ 
STUDY zi é ¢ y @ Ps | 
a eo 4 . i -8- 


Note. — Of course this, and all studies here given, may be sung on any 
key and as high or as low as can be sung without effort. It is always best, 
however, to begin all studies about the middle of the voice.* 

This exercise must be sung strictly staccato. We use ya on 
the first tone for the reason that it allows, when sung staccato, a 
free, flexible adjustment of all parts, and especially the tongue 
and lower jaw. It has also a tendency when sung flexibly, or 
without local effort, to place the tone well forward; an impor- 
tant point for beginners. 

We use ha on all other tones of this study, for the simple reason 
that it is the natural staccato movement or syllable of the voice. 
Think it and sing it — ‘“‘in glossic or phonetically” — thus: 44, 
very little # but full, inflated, expanded A, the sound of a as in 
arm; the third sound of a, commonly written a’ or ah, the broad 
Italian ah. The h being an aspirate releases automatically the 
voice and prevents all local effort or contraction at the larynx, 
which is so important, and without which a beautiful staccato is 


* The few movements here given, as well as a number of others, may be found fully carried 
out with accompaniment in ‘‘Exercises for the Training and Development of the Voice’? 
by the author of this work. Published by William A. Pond & Co. 
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impossible. The tone or the a’, the vowel sound, is recovered 
through correct position and action of the body, whereby the 
true conditions of tone are at-once and automatically secured; 
namely, adjustment, inflation and control. The short staccato 
movements develop flexible action of all the parts and do not 
require sustained effort or position, I should say, hence, are the 
best for first study. 

Iam aware that there are many who object to the use of the h, 
claiming that as it is an aspirate it has a weakening effect and 
allows breath-escape. Such objection can be offered only by 
those who do not understand the rebound or control through 
flexible action; adjustment from correct position, and automatic 
breath-control from having secured, through the rebound, true 
conditions of tone. Such objections can be offered by those 
only who attempt control by local effort. The rebound or re- 
action, “the backward push,” was the very thing sought for by 
“the old masters,” for they learned that it was the great develop- 
ing movement, though they may not have known that it was at 
first best and quickest developed by the use of the syllable ha on 
staccato movements. Moreover, as before said, without the use 
of the / a beautiful staccato is impossible. All singers use it 
more or less, though it may be unconsciously, in staccato move- 
ments. 

We will now imagine the arpeggio sung, as usually sung the 
first time by the average beginner, and criticise it accordingly. 
We will point out in this way the most glaring faults of the be- 
ginner, and of those who have studied wrong, in as few words 
as possible. It will be impossible to notice everything, as can 
be done at a lesson where the pupil comes in contact with the 
teacher; neither can we elaborate the criticisms we do make; 
it would. take volumes, and the object here is to dwell more on 
the right than on the wrong. Then, too, the example, the most 
effective and forcible teaching when the precept is right, will, 
of course, be wanting. If, however, the reader has carefully 
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read, and fairly well understands the first part of this work, he 
can get much from this, the practical part. But let me say to 
those of my readers who have not studied well the first part, 
go back and do so before trying this, the practical part, or the 
chances are that you will miss the very oil of the kernel.* 

The beginner sings the arpeggio, using ya, ha; it will be found 
that he has taken a full, voluntary breath, that he has breathed 
up and sung down; in other words, in breathing he has raised the 
body, especially the chest, in singing he has drooped or depressed 
it; result — he has unseated the voice at the organ of sound by 
losing bodily position and, therefore, right adjustment, at the 
start of tone. This, of course, means not only the loss of the 
true conditions before described, but it compels local, muscular 
control. Let the reader stand before a glass and breathe and 
sing in this way. It will be found that there is a slip or loss of 
position at the organ of sound, and that the tone will be either 
relaxed and breathy or hard and metallic. 


Remark I. Never breathe up and sing down. Always 
breathe down (or deep) and sing up. This refers, of course, 
entirely to the movement of the body. To breathe up and 
sing down means to raise the body while breathing, and 
to depress or droop it when singing, which is always wrong. 

Now let the beginner sing the arpeggio again. This time we 
will most likely observe that while the first or low tone is com- 
paratively free and open, the highest tone will be closed, pinched 
and contracted, or completely relaxed and breathy. It will be 
found that in drooping the body in singing up, he was compelled 
to follow the tone with the effort, with the result that the higher 
the tone the higher and greater the effort on the throat. He 
commenced the low tone on the body, followed the tone up with 
the effort, and sung the high tone in the throat. Above a cer- 
tain point this becomes so severe a strain that Nature compels 


* For a fuller explanation of the fundamental principles upon which this work is based, 
read ‘‘ Vocal Reinforcement” by the author of this work. 
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a slip at the organ of sound in order to save the voice from ruin; 
hence, we often hear a hard tone in the middle of the voice and a 
relaxed breathy high tone. 


Remark II. The direction of effort in ascending must 
never go with the tone, but always away from it. ‘‘ Sing 
up, think down.” In singing up, do not follow the tone 
with the thought or effort, and thus develop or compel local 
throat-effort; but on the other hand, in singing up, think 
down more and more as the tone goes higher and higher; 
think the effort or action down on the body, and bring the 
body into position and action in support of the tone, and 
thus, in placing all support upon the body, free the throat 
and open the tone. Thinking down, it will be found, raises 
or lifts the body as the tone ascends. 

Again, in singing the arpeggio, we find the beginner locally 
raises the chest and draws in the abdomen in ascending; or we 
will find him taking this position as a fixed position, holding it 
throughout the entire arpeggio, ascending and descending; or 
we may find him pushing out the diaphragm and the abdomen, 
in ascending. Again we may find him, by a too full voluntary 
breath, attempting to hold the body in an expanded condition 
during the act of singing. Result — local control, at and above 
the organ of sound; pinched, hard tone; narrowed throat and all 
true conditions wanting. Of course, one and the same pupil 
will not do all these things, but these are some of the things that 
pupils do. 

Remark III. Never locally and directly fix, set, adjust or 
move any part of the body during the act of singing. Such 
effort will always result in stiff, set, local throat-effort. 
There is a wonderful sympathy between the body and the 
throat and face muscles. Remember that we do not sing 
because we do certain things, but we do certain things 
because we sing. 
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Again, we find the beginner in singing the arpeggio making all 
sorts of facial effort and contortions. Local effort of the lips, of 
the jaw, of the tongue, of the pharynx, and particularly of the 
extrinsic muscles of the throat. Result — hard, metallic, un- 
musical, made tones. 


Remark IV. Never think singing on the face or throat, 
but take the small circle of thought and effort, commonly 
placed on or around the face and throat, and enlarge it 
sufficiently to take in the entire body, but nothing above 
the chest. Then think singing within this enlarged circle; 
all voluntary effort or action being of the body alone. No 
local effort or direct action above the chest is ever right. 
Remember that all form, all adjustment, all action of the 
parts above the chest, must be indirect, must be the result 
of thought; must be free, flexible, automatic, and, therefore, 


natural and right. 
* * * * * 


Now we will ask the beginner to sing the arpeggio as it should 
be sung, using the syllables ya, ha, and singing strictly staccato, 
not short and jerky, but smooth and flexible staccato. Have no 
thought of breath-taking, but feel pervading the entire being the 
sensation of singing; feel, if possible, ‘‘ the singer’s sensation.” 
Of course, this like all other things, is a matter of gradual devel- 
opment; but as it is a perfectly natural condition, much of it 
can be felt at the very start by those who will act. 

Have no thought of breath-taking, but feel as though before 
an audience, and thus stand well and assert the position of the 
body. The movement is from the hips up, the entire body 
coming into position in a flexible way; there must be no local or 
direct effort to adjust, no stiff set muscles, but firmness of posi- 
tion and action, without rigidity. The movement is like that 
which would take place if one were quietly standing, talking to a 
friend, and someone should step up and deliberately offer an 
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insult; instantly and without thought the entire body would 
straighten up and assert its position and every muscle would be 
on the alert, would be vitalized and ready to do the will of its 
master. 

In like manner, this movement expands and lifts the body 
and thus inflates the lungs, vitalizes every muscle and gives the 
pupil the sensation of wanting to do something, which, in his 
case, under mental control or influence, is the desire to sing; it 
brings with it or develops “the singer’s sensation.”’ Of course, 
all is but the work of an instant. Under this influence or these 
conditions, the beginner, or the pupil, as we prefer to say, sings 
the arpeggio. 

If he could be perfectly natural and free, and sing by will- 
impulse alone, he would follow up the voice or the arpeggio with 
the position of his body; he would assert his position in propor- 
tion to the pitch of the tone in ascending, and recede with the 
tone or the voice in descending. In other words, he would con- 
stantly, by flexible, automatic action and position, place and 
keep himself upon a level with the tone. He would start on a 
level with the low tone, he would go with the tone or the voice, 
and by flexible action place himself upon a level with the high 
tone, and then recede with the voice in descending to the first 
position; and only after the voice stopped singing would he go 
into a position of repose or inaction. This going with the tone, 
this placing oneself upon a level with the tone, means constantly 
balancing the two forces, before described, pressure and resist- 
ance or motor power and control; and, as we have learned, when 
the two forces are balanced, true conditions of tone are secured 
and maintained. Hence, going with the tone, keeping upon a 
level with the tone, means securing and maintaining the true 
conditions of tone. 

Of course, this is more than can ever be expected of a beginner, 
and it will be found, on singing the arpeggio, that the pupil has 
done many things to disturb or prevent true conditions. It takes 
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study to learn and understand a new movement, time to develop 
and master it, and courage to be willing to trust to it when under- 
stood and mastered; we are so self-conscious and so tied up when 
we try to sing. It is so difficult to make up our minds that we 
do not sing because we do certain things, but that certain things 
occur in a certain way, because we sing in a certain way, because 
we sing aright. 

There is nothing for the pupil to do, except to “try, try again,”’ 
and as we have found that flexible action and position secure and 
maintain true conditions, this is the way to first study them. 
First study must necessarily be more or less mechanical. The 
pupil must first study the movements and know that they are 
right, and then by practice form the habit of using them, until 
they become automatic. Remember that the way of doing is 
more important at the start than the result; the result will surely 
be right when the way is right. 

In singing up the arpeggio, use the hands and arms to bring 
the body into action, to suggest the movement or direction of the 
body. Place the hands, palms upward, at right angles with the 
body, the elbows an inch or two from the sides of the body 
and the hands about on a level with the elbows. Now in sing- 
ing, feel as though the body rested upon the palms of the hands, 
as though the hands were under the body and the tone. In 
singing up the arpeggio imagine that the entire body and the 
tone are lifted by a light upward movement or lifting of the 
hands; the body must move up in ascending in exact proportion 
as the hands move, as though it were lifted by the hands. In 
descending, the body and the hands must not be allowed to sud- 
denly droop and relax, as is the tendency, but the pupil must 
imagine that he carries the body down with the hands as one 
would carry down a light weight, and the movement in ascend- 
ing and descending must be exactly with the movement of the 
voice. Sing the arpeggio at first strictly staccato, but slowly, 
in order to study this movement. Remember that using the 
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hands and arms is of no avail unless their use suggests or compels 
the use or movement of the body. 

If in studying this movement the pupil locally adjusts, con- 
trols, sets or stiffens any part of the body, he has, of course, to 
that extent disturbed true conditions and compelled local throat- 
effort. If, however, he has sung the arpeggio in a free, flexible 
manner, if he has had the courage to sing it entirely by this move- 
ment, then he will find himself constantly on a level with the 
tone, so that on the highest as well as on the lowest tone the 
forces will be balanced, which means true conditions, open throat 
and free, beautiful tone. 

If the pupil sings the staccato arpeggio in a free, flexible man- 
ner, without local effort or control, he will feel a.sympathetic 
movement or action on, or of, the entire body. The entire body 
will rise and expand, especially the chest, in ascending, and there 
will be felt an impulse or pulsation of the diaphragm and sides, 
especially the diaphragm. As there are no sustained tones and 
the movement is staccato, the pulsation should be felt through- 
out the entire arpeggio; but remember, it must occur because 
he sings in a certain way; he must not sing because he compels 
or makes locally the pulsation. This impulse, the result of 
flexible action, is always felt on the entire body at the first start 
of tone when the production is right. 

Another way to bring the body into action in singing the ar- 
peggio is to start with the hands hanging by the sides. On the 
first tone turn the hands out and the palms up. In singing up 
lift the hands and the body with the hands, both going with the 
voice until, on the highest tone, the hands are about level with 
the shoulders, palms up, arms at full length, not forward but 
straight out from the sides of the body. If the pupil moves the 
body with the hands, and both with the tone as before described, 
then this is a very valuable movement. It brings the body into 
action and position, expands indirectly the chest and, in fact, the 
entire body, and thus expands or opens the throat and frees the 
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tone. The tendency with beginners is to use the hands and arms 
without moving the body; this must be guarded against as it is 
of but little or no avail. 


Remark V. Never take a voluntary, conscious breath in 
singing. He who consciously breathes to sing unseats the 
voice thereby and sings wrongly. The singer should be no 
more conscious of breath-taking for singing than for living. 
The singing breath should be as automatic as the vital 
breath. Remember, we do not breathe to expand, we ex- 
pand to breathe; expand through flexible position and 
action and thus secure the automatic breath. All singing 
should be the result of free, flexible action, and never of 
local effort. All great singers have free, flexible bodily 
action. 


It does not follow that because a pupil has learned to sing with 
correct bodily action, because he has learned correct singing posi- 
tion and action, that he will then stop or overcome all local throat 
and face effort; but it does follow that when he has learned cor- 
rect position and action there is no more necessity, no more ex- 
cuse for local effort above the chest. When the pupil has learned, 
by flexible action, to constantly place and keep himself upon a 
level with the tone; when he has learned to go with the tone; 
when he is able to take and keep correct position, correct flexible 
position; when he has learned firmness of position without rigid- 
ity, then, and then only, can he release every muscle of the 
throat, mouth and face from all grip, tension, interference or 
local effort. When he has learned correct position and action of 
the body, then, by thought, study and will, he can, as it were, de- 
vitalize every muscle above the organ of sound. And, as we have 
learned, when the position and action are right, and there is no 
effort or interference above the chest, when all the parts above 
the organ of sound act naturally and automatically, then the 
true conditions of tone are easily secured and maintained through- 
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out; which conditions, as we have learned, are these: automatic 
adjustment of the organ of sound, approximation of the breath- 
bands, inflation of the cavities, non-interference or freedom of 
form and action above the larynx, correct forward placing, chest 
resonance and absolute breath-control. 

Stretch the arm and hand out at full length, palm down, back 
of hand up. Place upon every muscle of the arm and hand from 
the shoulder to the finger-tips a local grip or tension, a local 
hardening or stiffening of the muscles. This will represent the 
local effort, the muscular method of singing. It will soon be 
found that the muscles of the arm tire, and if continued a little 
while every muscle will ache. In like manner, though of course 
not so continuously nor perhaps so severely, do many singers 
use the throat muscles until they also ache. 

Now, while holding the arm in this perfectly level, horizontal 
position, relieve every muscle from shoulder to finger-tips of the 
unnatural tension, grip or strain which had been placed upon 
them, but do not let the arm droop in the least; use just strength 
enough to hold the arm in firm position with every muscle easy 
and natural. The arm is now ready at a moment’s notice to do 
the bidding of thought or will in a free, flexible way. This is like 
the correct, flexible position of the body in singing. 

Now, while holding the arm in the horizontal position easily 
and naturally, suddenly devitalize every muscle from the wrist 
joint to the finger-tips; the hand will as suddenly drop, but do 
not let the arm droop at all. This is like the correct, flexible 
but firm position of the body and devitalized or relaxed muscles 
above the organ of sound, which means freedom of form and 
action. Try it with the arm as suggested, and then apply the 
idea in the use of the voice. 


Remark VI. Always go with the tone, ascending or 
descending. Constantly place and keep the body upon a 
level with the pitch and power of the tone by flexible, elastic 
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position and action; at the same time study to relax or 
devitalize every muscle above the organ of sound, and thus 
develop freedom of form and action throughout. 

a oR ke ee ee 


The next study which the pupil should take up is the arpeggio 
sung with the use of the syllable /a, thus: 


! l 


Sars ar 
one 6 as _ 2 23 = | | 
MOONS lire i { t 

¢ - Sams a ies 


ea: 


Let the tongue and lower jaw rise and fall together on the 
syllable Ja in a free, flexible manner, singing or repeating /a on 
each note. Relax the jaw and the muscles of the face; let all 
action of face and jaw be flexible and automatic. First sing the 
la semi-staccato; afterwards more sustained or legato. Just 
where the tip of the tongue touches the roof of the mouth back of 
the upper front teeth, think and place the tone. Place it through 
thought and will only, or without the least local or throat effort, 
and in the same manner carry or rest it upon the chest and not 
upon the throat, and thus secure chest resonance. A stiff lower 
jaw is one of the worst obstructions the singer has to contend 
with; it sets and stiffens more or less every muscle of the throat. 

Sing this study or exercise with the same movement of hands, 
arms and body as given for the first study. Also with the same 
idea of ‘‘the singer’s sensation” and without voluntary or con- 
scious breath-taking. In ascending, constantly go with the tone 
and thus keep the body on a level with the tone. In descending, 
let all movement go with the tone, but control the movement 
and carry the tone; do not droop or relax body or tone, and only 
after the voice has ceased to sing, relax or devitalize and go into 
a position of repose. 

Sing with free, flexible movement or action of body, jaw and 
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tongue, and by thought or will relax or devitalize every muscle 
above the organ of sound. This, it will be found, is a compara- 
tively easy matter on the low or middle tones of the voice, but on 
the higher tones, which require more strength of support, it is 
more difficult and, with many, very difficult. 

In ascending, the tone is the result of increased tension and 
increased velocity of the air-current, which means increased 
pressure and resistance, or motor power and control. As we 
have learned, there are two forces in singing, pressure and re- 
sistance, and when not right they are sure to be wrong, for they 
must prevail; it is impossible to sing without them. When the 
pupil who does not understand correct position and action in 
singing attempts this study, if he does manage to release or relax 
the lower jaw, he is almost sure to place the resistance or control 
upon the pharynx or upper throat, and, usually, upon the arch 
of the throat or the pillars of the fauces. 

The object of the study is, through flexible action, to place the 
body upon a level with the high tone and thus, from or by posi- 
tion alone, to control and support the high tone. Sing up with 
free, flexible action, going with the tone, and thus place the body 
upon a level with the high tone and at the same time positively 
refuse to allow the throat to control or support the high tone. 
This requires thought and will, but is easily accomplished if 
understood. Refuse to use the throat, and thus compel the body 
to control and support the tone. Remember that when the 
body is placed upon a level with the tone, it matters not the pitch 
or power, then the control and support comes automatically and 
spontaneously from position; from position which secures and 
maintains true conditions of tone, and which gives to the voice 
or the singer a wealth of support which it is impossible to de- 
velop in any other way. When the pupil can sing up in this way 
without throat contraction, he will find that, on this study, the 
throat will open, expand and inflate; and the high tones will be 
as full, rich and deep, in proportion, as the low tones. He will 
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secure in this way high, forward placing, added resonance_of 
expanded cavities and powerful chest resonance. 


Remark VII. Develop freedom of action of lower jaw and 
thus relieve the voice of a serious obstruction or interference ; 
an obstruction which sets and stiffens every muscle of the 
throat. In doing so, strive to place all control and support 
upon the body, through flexible position and action. 

a * * * * 

As before said, there are but three movements in singing — 
ascending, descending and level movements. We will now try 
the first level movement on single sustained tones, using the 
syllable a* or ah, the broad Italian ah. This is generally con- 
sidered the best vowel for first study, but we find many beginners 
who make better tones on other vowels for various reasons. 
When this is the case, it is the duty of the teacher to rearrange 
the entire system of vowel-study, in order to best adapt it to the 
wants and needs of a particular voice. Here we will follow the 
general order and begin with the vowel ah, thus: 


THIRDE ——— 
STUDY fee 


Ah 


If the pupil has, to a certain extent, understood the preceding 
studies, this will not be difficult, although the proper production 
of one single tone, the artistic production of a tone and the ability 
to reproduce it at will, is a great achievement. 

We have in the preceding exercises studied two important 
points which are absolutely necessary to the artistic production 
of a single tone, namely: free, flexible opening of the mouth by 
dropping the lower jaw, or, more definitely, automatic vowel 
form, and the first impulse or start of tone (commonly called 
attack) developed by the staccato arpeggio. 


* Of course this note or key is not arbitrary but is merely suggestive; every pupil should 
begin on the easiest part of the voice, which is usually about the middle. Afterwards study on 
all keys, within the natural compass. 
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The pupil should come into position by the use of the hands, 
arms and body, as before described; should in this way, by 
flexible action, place himself at once upon a level with the tone. 
When coming into position, the mouth should open without 
effort, and just as the level of the tone is felt, the tone should be 
allowed (not made) to start. Think the tone well forward and 
allow it to rest upon the chest, not the throat, and thus secure 
absolute openness or freedom between these two points, the 
points of placing and chest resonance. So long as the level of 
the tone is maintained by flexible position, so long will the tone 
sing and float without interference. Remember, we take flexible 
position and hold the level of the tone because we sing and sus- 
tain the tone. We do not sing the tone because we take the posi- 
tion and hold it; such are the methods of “the local-effort 
school.”’ Position develops and applies, automatically, strength 
and power. Strength should never be locally applied to hold 
position. 

When the pupil finds the level of the tone, through flexible 
action, he then feels, if there is no interference, *‘ the sensation 
of a singer”’; he then feels ‘‘the singer’s position,’’ for he has 
in this way balanced the two forces, pressure and resistance, and 
has secured automatically the true conditions of singing. In 
this way he need never give breathing in singing, inspiration or 
expiration a thought. He gets, unconsciously, a good singing- 
breath through action, and has absolute, automatic control from 
position. The sensation of freedom, of power and repose is 
delightful. Of course, this degree of perfection requires time 
and study, but it is worth everything to the singer, and is well 
within the accomplishment of all or any of ordinary ability. 

Remark VIII. Place the body upon a level with the tone 
by flexible position and action, and by will-impulse let the 
tone sing. Trust to Nature. Nature controls and supports 
automatically when the conditions are right, and the con- 
ditions are right when the position and action are right. 
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Do not interfere with the power of the tone, but let it sing, 
and when all conditions are right the natural power, the 
natural tone, will be heard. Of course, this tone or power 
must afterwards be controlled in soft singing and developed 


to gre-ter power. 
* * * * 


For our next study we take a simple exercise which embraces, 
to a certain extent, the leading principles set forth in the pre- 
ceding studies, namely, ascending, descending and level move- 
ments, and sustained position or tone. Remember that all first 
study is, to a certain extent, mechanical. The pupil must see 
that the action, the position and the impulse are as described, 
and are not the result of local effort and interference. If there is 
local effort and interference, resolve that each time in trying there 
shall be freer and more flexible action and more elastic posi- 
tion. We eliminate the wrong, as we have learned, by developing 
the right, and not, as is the usual custom, by directly fighting 
the wrong. In proportion as we develop the right we over- 
come the wrong. Be sure that when the right prevails the wrong 
has been eliminated. Therefore, if the chest is not as active as 
it should be, a more elastic action and position of the body will 
make it so; for it must be active, but it must not be made so by 
local effort. Therefore, if the diaphragm and abdomen contract 
too much, or expand too much, or if the sides of the body do the 
same, go on with the work as here laid down. Go on with the 
work of developing free, flexible action and position, and, in 
the course of time, all parts will be influenced by right thought 
and control, and will automatically act and apply, as the arm 
acquires skill when in constant use and guided by intelligent 
thought. Local effort, or fighting directly a wrong, never over- 
comes, masters or eliminates the wrong. 


FourtTH =a = 
STUDY ———— 
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In singing this exercise, ascending and descending, constantly 
place the body upon a level with the tone, by flexible action and 
flexible, sustained position. In the more sustained exercises, the 
beginner must guard against the tendency to local throat effort 
in ascending. Open the mouth by relaxing the face muscles and 
the lower jaw. Let the mouth open. Let it open naturally and 
comfortably; not wide, but freely. Never feel that it is forced 
open, or that it is open unnaturally wide. A too open mouth 
stiffens the pharynx and disturbs the form. In ascending, if the 
mouth is free, it will gradually open more and more, but very 
little each time. There is no doubt but that many students of 
the voice fail, or develop ugliness of tone, by attempting, locally, 
to open the mouth too wide. 

In this study then, in ascending, let the mouth and the throat 
open not wide, but freely and flexibly. Let the mouth and the 
throat open as though the parts were easily and automatically 
making a way or a place for the tone, as though they were stand- 
ing aside, out of the way of the tone. This is done by relaxing or 
devitalizing the parts above the organ of sound. Of course this 
cannot be done unless the conditions are right, unless true con- 
ditions, the result of correct position and action, prevail. If the 
forces are not equal and balanced, the pupil is compelled to 
locally harden and contract the upper throat, as a controlling 
influence. Nature compels this, as there must be resistance as 
well as pressure. It is a strange, unaccountable fact, that many 
teachers deliberately teach effort and local control of the pharynx, 
the arch of the palate and the pillars of the fauces. A promi- 
nent New York teacher who, according to his own writings, 
places himself at the head of the list of teachers, teaches high 
pharyngeal control. Is it any wonder that there are so many 
hard, metallic, unmusical voices. 

In singing this exercise, then, let the action of all the parts 
be free, flexible and automatic, especially in ascending. Con- 
stantly place the body upon a level with the tone and let the 
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sustained tone and free flow of the voice be the result of elastic 
position. Place the tone well forward, and, through flexible 
position, secure an active, expanded chest, and thus the impor- 
tant powerful chest resonance. 


Remark IX. Do not try or attempt to learn to sing by 
a study of anatomy. The physiological school of singing 
never made a singer, and never will. 


The reader, or student of this work, may now try as many 
studies or exercises as he may like, applying the principles and 
movements here given. Any exercises that are simple may be 
used. It is the intention here to give but a few, just sufficient 
to set forth the leading principles of study. There is nothing in 
the exercise itself; there is everything in the principle back of it, 
Certain exercises are used by all teachers, but how differently 
they are explained, how different the object of their use and how 
different the result. At first use simple exercises, such as are 
well adapted for the development of certain principles. After- 
wards, of course, use more difhcult studies; but first, exercises 
for first study should always be very simple. The object here 
is to study the voice itself and not notes. No exercise should be 
used at this stage of the study that requires special attention or 
effort on the part of the pupil to read the notes or to sing the 
melody. It is impossible for anyone to do this and think of the 
manner or method of using the voice at the same time. Those 
teachers who attempt to train the voice by using a series of 
graded exercises or studies only, — and there are many of them 
even at this late day, — are now known by the best thinkers of 
the day to be back numbers. They never have made singers 
even though they may have had many followers. 


CHAPTER II 
MENTAL 


It is impossible in a work or study like this to entirely separate 
the mechanical from the mental or emotional. The body must 
first be taught or trained, in a conscious or mechanical way, to 
do those things which are necessary to the production of artistic 
tone. This, of course, does not apply to breath-taking which, 
from the very start, must be unconscious or automatic, the result 
of bodily action and position. The danger of all first study is 
that the beginner or the pupil will unconsciously develop first 
movements locally or by direct effort, unless very careful, unless 
very thoughtful, or unless guided by a competent teacher. First 
movements, necessarily more or less mechanical, must be care- 
fully studied by the pupil in order that they may be known and 
understood; but they must be developed indirectly by will- 
impulse, by flexible elastic action; they must be so developed 
until they become entirely automatic, until they respond with- 
out direct or conscious effort, on the part of the singer, to will 
and desire. In order to do this the pupil must be taught to think 
and act aright. “The body must be taught to obey the mind; 
the mind must be trained to give the body commands worth 
obeying.” 

The singer must know what to think and how to think it. We 
are told that the more a singer wills, the worse he sings; this is 
no doubt true with those who do not know what or how to will. 
A singer sings locally and muscularly; he wills to sing with greater 
power, result — greater local muscular effort. A singer has been 
taught to think and sing aright, to sing with freedom of form and 
action; he wills to sing with greater power, result — greater 


freedom of form and action. It is in this way we should now 
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study and apply the principles here given to the production and 
use of the voice; spontaneous, automatic action, the result of 
will-impulse, trained and controlled by correct thought. 

The pupil having studied the exercises here given and others, 
upon the principles and movements laid down for their develop- 
ment, and having, to a certain extent, understood them, should 
now study and develop them until their action, use and applica- 
tion become spontaneous and automatic; become an acquired 
habit; become, as it were, second nature. I should say until 
they become natural, for this study is but going back to first 
principles, to Nature’s laws. In like manner the studies given 
in this division of the work must be first studied until the me- 
chanical movements are understood, and then developed by 
will-impulse controlled by correct thought. The pupil should 
study effects or results, and, if not satisfactory, should think 
out the cause. It will be found in most cases to be stiff, 
constrained local effort. He should then resolve to produce the 
voice more spontaneously, to have more freedom of form and 
action, to secure right conditions and let the voice sing, not 
make it. ; 

The first study or exercise which we give in this division of the 
work is one which was given in my book, ‘‘ The Voice from 
a Practical Standpoint.”’ This movement or study, as there 
described, attracted considerable attention, and was pronounced 
by critics to be the original attack of “the old school.” Whether 
that is true or not lam not prepared to say. But this I do know. 
It is the best movement I have ever found for the study of that 
which they call ‘“‘setting the voice’’; for that which the modern 
school calls “attack,” and which is so misunderstood and abused, 
and for that which I call securing true conditions of tone. We 
sing this exercise using the syllables ya, ah, or ya, a’, not ya, ha 
as given in the first staccato study. The ya is used for the pur- 
pose of forward, flexible placing, as before described, and the ah 
for free, flexible, open form and tone, thus: 
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Ya, ah 


Sing the first tone, ya, staccato with that free, flexible, auto- 
matic action so important. Use the hands, arms and body as 
before suggested. Place the body upon a level with the first 
tone by a free, easy, flexible movement, and thus secure ‘‘ the 
singer’s position,’’ ‘‘ the singer’s sensation ’’; and thus secure 
at the organ of sound all true conditions of tone; and thus secure 
that position which vitalizes every muscle. This is but the 
work of an instant and the movement is very slight, but the 
entire body is on the alert, ready to do the will of the singer. In 
this position suspend action or movement an instant only, but 
do not allow a muscle to stiffen or harden; hold the position by 
flexible firmness, as before described. 

Although the action is suspended but an instant, if the posi- 
tion is held without contraction of muscle or local effort, the 
impression made upon the mind of the thoughtful, observing 
pupil is important beyond description; the impression of the 
true position, the true conditions and the true sensation of sing- 
ing, throughout the entire being. The human mind, under cer- 
tain conditions, acts quickly, and it is astonishing how in this 
way impressions are made upon the mind; impressions which in- 
fluence the pupil and finally solve the most important principles 
in the use and control of the singing-voice. 

From the position of the first tone the pupil is carried auto- 
matically, by will-impulse, to a level with the high tone, carried 
by free, flexible action; and the instant the level of the high tone 
is reached the voice is allowed spontaneously to sing, is allowed, 
not made: The conditions developed through this movement, 
action and position here described, produce the sensations of 
singing, the desire to sing; and the tone is then the spontaneous 
result of the will, is the result of letting or allowing the voice to 
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reveal itself. How different this from the common ordinary 
local-effort method of attack, and how different the result. 
Think of the hard, muscular, disturbed tone, the result of local 
effort, and then think of the spontaneous revelation of the entire 
being, body, mind and soul, in the tone of the voice. 

On this exercise the first tone is sung staccato, the rest, or sus- 
pension, is but a moment, and the high tone is held at the will of 
the singer; at first, not very long, afterwards, as long as the pupil 
can hold the position and let the tone sing and float without con- 
scious effort and without exhausting the breath. Remember 
that the position or level of the tone is held because the tone is 
sung and supported without local effort, loss or change of quality 
and control, and that the tone is not sung because the position is 
held. The singer thinks of and studies the tone, the effect, etc., 
and thereby holds the position and thus supports the tone. The 
body, its action and position must lend itself to the mind, the will, 
in order to produce tone and effect. This is very important for 
the singer to know and do. 

Tone produced on this study or exercise means, if the action 
and position are correct, a balancing of the two forces, motor 
power and control, and thereby correct adjustment of all the 
parts and true conditions of tone. It means in this way sponta- 
neous, automatic production and true support so long as the 
conditions secured at the start are maintained. 

Placing oneself upon a level with the tone does not mean sim- 
ply a physical or mechanical action. It means, of course, being 
physically or mechanically upon a level with the pitch and power 
of the tone; but it also means being mentally upon a level with 
the tone so far as production and control are concerned; and, 
furthermore, that which is most important of all, it means being 
emotionally upon a level with the tone with regard to final effects 
or results. 

Placing of tone, high, forward placing and chest-resonance, so 
important, is more easily studied and acquired on this exercise 
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than on many others, for the simple reason that the action is 
short and flexible, and there is thereby less tendency to throat 
effort and throat contraction than on most other movements. 


Remark X. Flexible, elastic position and action, studied 
on movements which favor the development of spontaneous 
voice-production, of the sensation of singing, of ‘‘the singer’s 
sensation,” influence and strengthen the mind of the 
thoughtful pupil; influence and strengthen the mind in the 
right direction, until the principles of singing upon which 
true conditions depend, are understood and mastered. 


* Kk * K * 


The next exercise given is, as was the last, an ascending move- 
ment, and is based upon the same principle of action except that 
the action is continuous, is not suspended, and the exercise is 
sung with the syllable ah, thus: 


= 
SIxTH 
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Sing the first tone short, but not staccato, and with a free, flex- 
ible movement find the level of the upper tone, and let the voice 
sing from position. There is but one articulation, and the tone 
and action are not suspended, but there isan accent on the 
upper tone which comes from the impulse of the body. After- 
wards sing this exercise perfectly legato, and without accent, but 
with the same action and position of the body, the same freedom 
of production and the same automatic control. Care must be 
taken not to allow the throat to contract, or not to use the throat, 
as is the tendency in singing legato; therefore it is better not to 
try the strictly legato for some time. Avoid all tendency to 
slide and slur, and place the tone at once up and forward by a 
free, flexible action of the body. All vowels should be studied 
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on this exercise, singing ah always on the low tone and other 
vowels on the high tone, thus: 


Aho. Ald. Ah e, etc, 


The object of this study is to develop flexible position, action, 
placing and chest-resonance as described in the preceding study. 
Do not think of breath-taking; the position of singing, coming 
into position, will expand the entire body and unconsciously or 
automatically inflate the lungs, and sustained position will con- 
trol the breath. Remember, we do not breathe to expand, we 
expand to breathe; expand through flexible, elastic action. Use 
the hands, arms and body as suggested. Then try the exercise, 
bringing the body into action without using the hands and arms. 
If it is found that the body does not act automatically and fully, 
then use the hands and arms again and continue to use them until 
the body is fully trained, until action becomes automatic, until 
it becomes an acquired habit. I feel that I must, if possible, 
impress this idea firmly upon the mind of the pupil; the tendency 
of all is to stop acting before the habit is formed or before it 
becomes automatic. The pupil having once learned its value 
will never give it up. 

In singing this exercise, care must be taken, as before said, not 
to use the throat. Sing from the body through the throat and 
never with the throat. Think the tone well forward and let it 
rest upon the chest. In ascending, constantly place the body 
on a level with the upper tone, and, in doing so, devitalize or 
relax all the parts above the organ of sound. Let the mouth 
open slightly, and the throat willopen. Refuse to use the throat. 
Make the body control the tone. Remember that correct posi- 
tion, position firmly sustained without rigidity or local effort or 
contraction, develops and applies, through flexible action, all the 
strength necessary for the support of the highest tone. When 
the upper tone is reached by flexible action, let the tone sing and 
float from position only. This study of sustained tone, from 
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firm but flexible position, should be the constant care and 
thought of the student. 


Remark XI. Artistic tone-production is always the result 
of flexible position and action, and never of local effort. 
Correct position and action is the result of will-impulse 
or will-power, controlled by right thought; hence the pupil 
should strive to think aright. Never use throat effort to 
control in ascending; make the body, through flexible posi- 
tion, take care of the tone. Sing from the body through the 
throat and never with the throat. 


Roose, Meter Ya 


The next studies given are two movements for descending. 
Sing first with the syllable ah and then with all other vowels, 


thus: 7 : 
SEVENTH [- a ea 
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Find the level of the first tone by the free, flexible movement, 
before described, using hands, arms and body. Let the first 
tone come spontaneously, without effort, the result of right 
action and position, whereby the true conditions of tone are auto- 
matically secured. The start of the exercise, the first tone, must 
be produced on the exact lines laid down for the study of a single 
tone as described in the third study given. 

Having started the first tone correctly, by will-impulse, from 
the level of the tone, it is then the duty of the pupil to consider 
how the rest of the exercise should be sung, how the voice should 
be carried from the highest to the lowest tone. 

Start the first tone from its proper level, and thereby expand 
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the entire body and bring every muscle into action. In this way 
the entire body is vitalized and “‘ the singer’s sensation ”” is felt. 
Now from this position and maintaining these conditions, accord- 
ing to the pitch of the tone, sing down, going with the tone, the 
voice or the exercise. Feel as though the tone and the body 
rested upon the palms of the upturned hands, and carry voice 
and body down easily, but firmly, as one would aim to carry a 
light weight steadily. Always go with the tone; carry the tone 
down with the body, constantly keeping upon a level with the 
tone, so that when the low tone is reached the body will be upon 
a level with it and will not be stiff and rigidly set on the first posi- 
tion, the level of the high tone. But, as the body descends with 
the tone, there must be no drooping or relaxing, and only after 
the voice stops singing should the body relax and go into repose. 

Remember that the action and position for a low tone may be 
very little, but it must be what that tone demands. If it is not 
enough, the tone will be relaxed and drooping; if too much, the 
tone will be hard and muscular. Of course the action and posi- 
tion for a higher or high tone is more in proportion, just as one 
uses but little strength to hold at arm’s length one pound, but 
more is necessary for five and much morg for twenty-five pounds. 
The singer must constantly be on a level with the tone, physi- 
cally, mentally and emotionally; therefore, he must constantly 
go with the tone, and this can be done by free, flexible movement 
only. There must be flexible firmness, but no rigidity. In this 
way the pupil sings with the body, ascending, descending and 
level movements. In this way true conditions are secured and 
maintained. In this way there is absolute breath-control, which 
no doubt would be a new experience to many, especially on de- 
scending movements. 

In order to get a better idea of this movement, raise the hand 
and arm at full length straight above the shoulder; then bring 
it down slowly but steadily at full length from the body, until it 
reaches the side of the body, then relax and let it go into repose. 
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Study the condition of the arm from its highest to its lowest 
position in descending. It will be found that the tendency is to 
grip and harden locally the muscles in controlling steadily the 
slowly descending arm. It will also be found that there is a tend- 
ency to grip and harden the muscles of the body in sympathy 
with the muscles of the arm. This is like local-effort singing. 
When undue grip or tension is placed upon the muscles of the 
body the same condition is sure to be found on the muscles of the 
throat. 

Try this movement of the arm again and again, and when de- 
scending take off of the muscles all local grip or tension, and in 
doing so it will be found that the muscles of the body have been 
relieved in the same way. Use just sufficient strength to con- 
trol the arm, but have no local grip or tension. It will be found 
that the arm can be easily and quickly stopped at any point, 
the direction of movement changed slowly or quickly at will, 
and that the strength to make these changes comes instantly and 
automatically in response to will, thought or desire, and with- 
out direct local effort or contraction. 

So must the condition of the body be for artistic singing; and 
when this condition prevails, in the course of time the body 
acquires skill in response to thought or will just as the hand or 
arm acquires skill in the constant performance of any delicate 
work when controlled by brain force. When the body is in this 
condition it will respond instantly with free, flexible, elastic posi- 
tion and action at the will or desire of the singer. This accounts 
for the wonderful things done by great artists — artists who are 
not so much greater in compass and power than many others, but 
who are greater in action and control, and therefore greater in 
every other way, especially in staying power and in mental and 
emotional effects. 

Jean de Reszké, the great Polish tenor, said to one of my pupils 
who was singing for him, ‘‘ You do not act enough, young man, 
sing this way,” suiting the action to the word. “That is exactly 
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the way I have been taught to sing and that is the way I sing,” 
said the young man. “Yes, yes, I see,” replied the great tenor, 
“but you do not act enough. Never contract, always expand in 
singing,’’ said he, which simply meant act, act, and action means 
position also. This action, this position we speak of is so easy, 
so natural, that it is scarcely perceptible. It impresses the 
listener not only with the absence of all undue effort, but with 
power in repose on the part of the singer. 

These two descending movements are valuable for the de- 
velopment of the middle and low voice, especially the eighth 
study, the six-note study. Carry the tone down with the free, 
flexible movement as directed. Go with the tone, but do not 
relax or droop the position. The tendency with many is to let 
the very low tones go back and drop down the throat. Sing this 
exercise down, as directed; let the mouth and throat open easily 
and freely and carry the tone down by the movement of the body. 
The very low tones, the tones that have a tendency to drop down 
the throat, hold up and carry forward to the very front of the 
mouth by a reverse movement or action, as though the voice 
were being held up or carried up. This, of course, implies a re- 
verse movement or action of the body, just as though the direc- 
tion of the tone had been changed. This reverse movement or 
action is necessary from the fact that the low tones, which have 
a tendency to drop down the throat, require strength to hold 
them up and bring them forward; hence, the reverse movement. 
This is an exception to the general rule of direction, as there are 
under certain circumstances exceptions to all rules in singing, 
which but prove the rule. 

If the very low tones are not thus held up and carried forward, 
throat effort will surely follow, for they require strength to pro- 
duce them, and there is no other way to apply strength, except 
by contraction and local effort. These downward movements 
are the great studies to develop the low tones and especially those 
of all low voices. They are also, by the use of all vowels, the 
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great movements for the blending of the registers: Begin them 
at first about the middle of the voice and carry them down; 
afterwards begin higher and higher and carry them lower and 
lower. 


Remark XII. The body, under right physical, mental, and 
emotional conditions, is always flexible, pliable and ready 
to respond to the will or desire of the singer. The rule is to 
go with the tone, to keep the level of the tone ascending, 
descending, or on level singing. There are, however, in 
singing, as in all other things, exceptions to all rules. We 
have found, in considering the preceding study, an important 
exception which it would be well for the pupil to carefully 
study, as the principles upon which this exception is based 
are met with more or less throughout the entire system of 
study. 
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This, the ninth study given, is especially adapted for the study 
of placing; placing, the result of correct thought and bodily 
action, Think of the roof of the mouth as a hollow arch, con- 
caveinform. Think of the tone as a ball playing constantly up, 
under and against this concave arch. Think it as being placed 
and held there by the action and position of the body; as coming 
from the body through the throat against the roof of the mouth, 
without the least throat interference. 

Take the first tone as directed in the preceding study, spon- 
taneously by flexible action; think the placing as suggested, and 
carry the tone down by the body, going with the tone. When 
the low tone is reached, in an easy, flexible manner, by will- 
impulse, lift the body and the tone back to exactly their first or 
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starting position, the level of the first tone. This must be done 
without the least throat interference. Let the tone rest upon 
the chest, not the throat. If the throat acts or interferes, cor- 
rect placing is impossible. In singing back, or up, let the mouth 
open a little; Jet it, do not make it. If the mouth does not open 
a little, in a flexible way, in ascending, the throat will surely not 
expand but will stiffen and contract. 

Think the tone as carried down by the body and lifted back or 
up by the body just as one would carry down and lift up a light 
weight on the palm of the extended hand. And as this is done 
without locally contracting a muscle of the arm, so manipulate 
the tone without locally contracting a muscle of the body and 
especially of the throat. Think the placing and support as di- 
rected; will to have absolute freedom of form and action above 
the organ of sound. In this way the tone will place and play 
without interference under and against the roof of the mouth, as 
a ball is held up and supported on the top of a constantly flowing 
fountain. . 

As the importance of high, forward placing and low resonance 
cannot be overestimated, the following diagram and the de- 
scription or plan of study given, based upon the vowel- 
sounds, will no doubt help many to a better understanding of 
them. 

When true conditions of tone prevail, which means automatic, 
spontaneous production, due to flexible position and action, the 
tone, as we have found, should place well forward under and 
against the arch of the hard palate, just back of the upper front 
teeth. It should instantly or simultaneously reflect or react 
upon the arch of the active chest. Under these conditions the 
sensation will be one of perfect openness, or oneness, from the 
roof of the mouth to the arched or active chest; the singer should 
feel as though there were nothing between those two points. 
The highly important results under these conditions will be the 
high resonance of the hard palate, added resonance of all the 
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resonance cavities, high and low, the powerful chest resonance 
and absolute, automatic breath-control; which means free, 
beautiful, resonant tone. 


DIAGRAM FOR THE StTupDy or HicuH PLacinc anp Low RESONANCE. 
E1 
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E! Line of high, forward placing. Roof of mouth. Hard palate. 
A® Medium line. 


U! or oo Line of low color or resonance. The arch of the chest. 


The vowel E!, as in reed, is naturally the highest and most 
forward placed of all the vowel-sounds. It is therefore the 
highest in color and resonance. U}, or 00, as in do, is naturally 
the lowest in color and resonance. All others are found to be 
naturally between these two, in high placing and low color or 
resonance, in the following order: beginning with the highest in 
placing, they are E1 asin reed. LT? asinvid. A'tasinday. EF? 
asinved. Tlasindie. A®asinah. A*tasinawe. O'as in go. 
O? as in love. U? asin would, and U' asin do. For the sake of 
simplifying the study we take but five of the vowels, as shown in 
the diagram. All others can be studied in like manner. 

Sing Et. Think of high, forward placing and high resonance 
only. Sing a small, high-placed tone, and feel the resonance on 
the cheek-bones and well up on the forehead. When satisfied 
that the E! is thus correctly and easily placed without local or 
throat effort, sing U! (as in do). U?', it will be found, is natu- 
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rally dark and somber, is more influenced by low resonance than 
by high placing. E!, when sung as above, has a reedy quality; 
U!, more that of the flute. Make no local effort whatever to 
influence the placing and quality of either; especially do not 
spread the lips in singing E*, nor round and protrude them in 
singing U'!. The important point is to influence, modify and in- 
tensify all vowels by the natural, high, forward placing of E! and 
the natural, low, dark color and resonance of U'. 

Now refer to the diagram and sing E! as directed. When sure 
of correct, high, forward placing, and while sustaining E', bring 
the body, by an easy, rhythmical, flexible movement, into “ the 
singer’s position,’’ as before described; this secures vitality of 
the body and an active chest. Simultaneously with this move- 
ment think the E! as opening down or deepening until there is 
added to it, in a measure, the low color and resonance of U!. 
This must be done by allowing or letting (not making) the mouth 
and throat to open a very little, but without the least local or 
throat effort. 

Refer to the diagram and sing E' on the line of high placing, 
the roof of the mouth. Then by the bodily movement, as de- 
scribed, think and feel E opening down along the dotted line to 
the line of low color or resonance, the arch of the active chest. 
In this way the resonance will be felt on the chest as intensely as 
on the face, and in many voices even more so. In this way E! will 
be enriched and colored by the influence of the natural low color 
and resonance of U!. Of course, if there is local face, mouth or 
throat effort, this result will be impossible. All must be the result 
of flexible bodily movement and automatic action of the parts, 
controlled by thought, as before described. Remember that 
the form of E! is naturally small; never by local effort attempt 
to enlarge or expand it. It will expand to its natural fulness by 
the flexible, elastic action of the body. 

When E! can be thus produced, by first securing high placing 
and then the added low resonance, try, through flexible bodily 
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movement and automatic action, to think and secure high placing 
and low resonance simultaneously. This is very easily and 
quickly done when the sensation of both is known and felt. The 
singer who has once mastered E! in this way will never be satis- 
fied to sing itin any other. Itis so easy and so musical compared 
to the old, pinched, reedy E' so familiar to our ears. 

Having mastered E! try U4. The object is to influence and 
intensify U! by the high placing and resonance of E!. Follow 
the same plan of flexible bodily position and movement, and thus 
secure automatic form and action of the parts. Simultaneously 
with this movement think and place U!, without local effort, on 
the line of the natural, high placing of E', the hard palate. In 
this way there will be added to the low color and resonance of 
U!, the high resonance of the hard palate, the added resonance 
of inflated cavities, and through the vitalized body increased 
chest resonance. The U! sound thus becomes full, resonant 
and beautiful, instead of the dull, somber sound so often heard. 

In like manner study A'. It is naturally high in color and 
placing. By placing it up to the line of E' and opening it down 
to the line of U! it is influenced by both these sounds, and thus 
becomes, not only bright and ringing, but rich and full. Of 
course this must be done by flexible bodily movement and cor- 
rect thought, as before described. O! should then be studied in 
the same way, and under the influence of the high placing of E1 
and the low resonance of U! becomes, instead of a somber, dead 
sound, a resonant, powerful, beautiful tone. 

A’ or ah is naturally the middle or mediant of all the vowel 
forms. All others are either higher in placing and resonance, or 
lower and darker in color. The point here is to influence A® by 
the high placing of E' and the low resonance of U! on the exact 
plan of study above given. When this is done, A* becomes the 
richest and most beautiful tone of the voice. On the other hand, 
it is often the very worst and the most difficult to produce and 
SUSTAIN ny 
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When the vowels of the above diagram are studied and mas- 
tered according to this plan, when they are automatically in- 
fluenced, modified and intensified by high placing and low 
resonance, they are, in a certain sense, equalized; equalized in 
color, quality, ease and power. They are then, virtually, on a 
level, in color and quality, through the influence of high placing 
and low resonance, and should be represented as follows: * 

E! Al A& OC! Ut 

For a further study of high placing and low resonance, group 
the vowels as follows: 

E!—A1—A? also U!-O!—A? 

Study these two groups on single or level tones all through the 
middle or easy compass of the voice, never very high. The 
point is to equalize them through high placing and low resonance, 
on the plan here given. When a vowel-sound is properly pro- 
duced, it is simultaneously placed under and against the roof of 
the mouth and reflected from the arched or active chest. This 
gives an openness, or oneness, as it were, from the arch of the 
roof of the mouth to the arch of the chest, that wonderfully 
beautifies and enriches the tone. The value of high placing and 
chest resonance, with absolute freedom of form and action be- 
tween these two points, can scarcely be estimated. Without 
these conditions, artistic production is impossible; and yet com- 
paratively few singers understand or enjoy them. 


Remark XIII. Correct placing, resonance and support 
are the result of correct thought; the result of tone pro- 
duced and supported by flexible bodily position and action, 
and absolute non-throat interference. Never attempt to 
place the voice by local throat effort, by effort above the 
larynx, asissocommon. Such effort will surely defeat the 
very object for which it is made. 

KOK OK OK * 


* See “Equalization of the Vowels” in *f Vocal Reinforcement.” 
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Having progressed so far in the study of mechanical move- 
ments, and mental effects or results, on the more sustained 
tones, and by the use of the natural power or weight of the 
voice only, the pupil should at this stage of the study, take up 
more flexible movements and consider the various degrees of 
power. First studies for light flexible movements should be 
very simple. Studies which can be easily memorized, so that 
the pupil will have nothing to think of but the manner in which 
he uses his voice; nothing to think of but the application of the - 
principles studied up to this point; so that the pupil will not be 
handicapped by notes and intervals. For first study then, of 
flexibility, I would suggest the use of ‘‘ Bonaldi’s Six Studies.” 
They are simple and effective. Afterwards, more difficult studies 
and melodies may be used. But do not attempt to train the 
voice or even to develop flexibility by the constant use of diffi- 
cult vocalizes; their day has gone by. A moderate use of them, 
for certain voices, may be and is, no doubt, advisable; but many 
voices have been ruined or made hard, metallic and unmusical 
by constantly vocalizing with the vowel ah, on difficult vocalizes 
or studies. 

A study of the various degrees of power is of vast importance 
to the pupil who is studying effects and results. It is also of 
equal or even of more importance in the study of production 
and control through flexible position and action. 

All tones, soft, medium, and loud, should be sung or pro- 
duced in exactly the same way, should be the result of the same 
true conditions of production and control throughout; the same 
in kind, but not in quantity. The violinist who plays loud, 
medium, or soft, does not change his instrument to do so; he 
simply touches lighter, but the conditions are the same. The 
pianist who plays forte and piano does not change his instru- 
ment; he changes the power of his touch or stroke, but the con- 
ditions are the same. So should it be in singing; the conditions, 
or the instrument, should not change with the change of power. 
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In singing, however, with the majority, the conditions change 
with the change of power. This is a self-evident truth. Thus, 
we hear those who sing beautiful soft tones, but who disturb all 
true conditions when singing on full power, whose loud tones 
are hard and unmusical. Again, we hear those who sing beau- 
tiful tones on medium power but whose soft tones are relaxed 
and uninteresting, and whose loud tones are disturbed, pushed, 
and inartistic; and yet, again, others will sing well on full power 
but will lose all character and quality on soft production. 

There must be, and there is, a reason to account for this; it is 
due to a change of conditions with the change of power. But 
few singers there are who sing all degrees of power with the 
same character or quality of tone, the same conditions of pro- 
duction. When such are heard, even though the compass and 
power may not be great, they are always acknowledged as supe- 
rior singers. And yet the production of all degrees of power 
without change of condition or character, is so simple a thing 
that it is well within the ability of all who have been taught to 


think aright. 
el ee 
a ——o 
Ah 


First sing this study with ah, then with all other vowels; also 
study the degrees of power by the use of the fourth study given; 
it is especially well adapted for this purpose. Afterwards, 
study and apply by the use of all exercises, studies and songs. 

Sing ah on the above exercise, according to the instructions 
given throughout. Sing with the full, free, natural power of 
the voice. Make no effort to increase or diminish the power. 
Take no thought of breath. Position and action gives the true 
singing-breath. Go with the tone, and constantly keep upon a 
level with the tone by free, flexible bodily action and expansion. 
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Place the tone high, and feel the sympathetic vibration or reso- 
nance of the chest. Study the effect and the result. When 
satisfied that the production is right, that the true conditions 
before described are secured and maintained throughout, then 
try the same exercise in exactly the same manner on medium- 
power tone. Not soft tone, but medium power. 

Let me impress this point upon the reader or vocal student. 
The tendency of all beginners is to stop acting so soon as there 
is an attempt made to diminish the power of the tone; hence, 
change of conditions and local throat contraction and effort 
follow. There must be no change of conditions. The singer 
or pupil must go with the tone just the same on medium or soft 
tones as on full power. The position and action and level of 
the tone is the same on medium and soft as on loud tone. The 
production and conditions must be exactly the same. ‘This, the 
beginner at first does not appear to realize; hence, to a certain 
extent, less position and action. 

Full, or natural power, under right study, becomes automatic, 
becomes spontaneous. The tone, through right position and 
action, is allowed to come spontaneously and without the least 
restraint. With the production of softer tone the pupil, at first, 
feels restraint, which influences freedom of position and action. 
The thought of loud tone brings action; the thought of soft 
tone has a tendency to diminish action. Therefore, the pupil, 
when first studying medium power or soft tone, must again be 
conscious of mechanical movements. He must again, by will- 
power controlled by correct thought, see that the position and 
action are right, that the body is constantly kept on a level 
with the tone, and that there is full freedom of form and action 
above the organ of sound. This will, from the skill acquired 
by right study on full power, soon become an easy matter for 
the thoughtful pupil; it will soon become a habit, so that soft 
or medium tone will become as automatic and spontaneous as 
louder tone or full power, 


7 
“ey 
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Remember that the full or natural power is the result of per- 
fect freedom of form and action without the least restraint. 
On the other hand, soft or medium tone must be the result of 
the same freedom of form and action, producing the same con- 
ditions, but the volume or power of the tone is controlled by 
the will. The conditions are the same, but the touch is lighter. 
The level of the tone is the same; hence, the same position and 
action are necessary to find the level. There is and must be 
no change in physical conditions. The change is in the mental 
control only, and the mental control manifests itself through 
the will controlling the power of the tone. 

Medium and soft tone, of course, do not require so much 
strength as full power. I hold out five pounds on my hand at 
full arm’s length. I do not use so much strength as though I 
were holding ten pounds. [If I did, I would locally contract the 
muscles of my arm; but the position and action are the same in 
kind, but not in quantity. Strength in singing is a matter 
which need be scarcely considered directly. Right position and 
action constantly develop it, constantly develop muscular 
strength and vigor and hold it at the desire of the singer. It 
is then used or applied according to the needs or wants of the 
voice at the will of the singer. It is then used or applied auto- 
matically by will-impulse. 

After the pupil has in this way studied medium power, he 
should then study in the same way soft tone and soft effects. 
The same tendency to stop acting will again be met with, and 
the pupil must, in the same way as given for the study of medium 
power, meet and overcome this tendency. The conditions must 
be the same as for medium or loud tone; hence, the same posi- 
tion and action are necessary. If the conditions change, the 
tone will surely change and will be relaxed and characterless, or 
small, pinched, and hard. On the other hand, when the soft 
tone is the result of the same conditions which produce an 
artistic loud tone, it will be soft, clear, beautiful, and far- 
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reaching. The most beautiful tone in the human voice is the 
artistically produced and controlled mezza voce. Remember 
that the physical conditions must not change; there must be no 
physical restraint and the strength necessary must be applied 
indirectly through the will. The conditions must be the same, 
the same in kind; the change is mental and manifests itself 
through the will controlling the power of the tone. 

It should always be remembered that soft tone does not mean 
small tone. Artistic tone, loud or soft, is the result of expan- 
sion and inflation. Small tone, loud or soft, is the result of 
contraction and local effort; hence, soft tone, if the result of 
right conditions, is not small tone, but is full, round and soft. 

After the pupil has learned to properly produce the voice on 
the three degrees above mentioned, then he should study from 
the soft tone, through the medium power, through the natural 
full tone of the voice to greater power or dramatic tone. He 
should then gradually carry the voice to its greatest power, 
upon the lines already laid down. Care must be had not to 
push or force the tone and thus disturb the conditions. The 
two forces, pressure and resistance, must be constantly bal- 
anced, or the tone will be pushed and forced and will be hard 
and unmusical. The greater power, or the dramatic tone, as we 
prefer to call it, must then be the result of intensified position 
and action. The singer must place himself upon a level with 
the tone, according to the pitch and power; hence, for the pro- 
duction of dramatic tone there must be increased position and 
action, which means greater expansion and fuller inflation. In 
this way, the greater or dramatic tone will be the result of in- 
creased amplitude or breadth of form. The increased strength 
necessary for the dramatic tone will be applied indirectly and 
automatically through the increased position and action, and 
the tone will then be full, round, intense and musical. This is 
of the greatest importance to those singers who attempt dra- 
matic music, and who try for increased power by increased 
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physical effort or force only, or as I term it, by sheer brute 
force. The voice thus pushed and forced is, as a rule, short- 
lived and never musical. Artistic, dramatic tone is, then, the 
result of increased amplitude or inflation, due to increased posi- 
tion and action, whereby the two forces are constantly balanced, 
and all true conditions maintained on the greater power or 
dramatic effect. Who has not seen the great opera singers 
expand and fairly grow in stature in great dramatic climaxes? 
It is grand; it is wonderful; it is delightful beyond expression 
for both singer and audience. 

In this way the swell, the most beautiful and artistic accom- 
plishment of the singer, must first be studied. Sing from the 
very softest to the very loudest tone and back without disturb- 
ing the conditions. This can be done, only by constantly bal- 
ancing the two forces, by keeping upon a level with the tone 
through flexible position and action, and thus avoiding all local 
push or force. The artistic swell is the result of increased ex- 
pansion and inflation. Use hands, arms, and body, as directed. 
It is almost impossible to develop sufficient freedom of form 
and action without at first using the hands and arms. When 
first studying the swell, sing from soft, through medium, to 
easy, natural power; afterwards from soft to the fullest dra- 
matic power. Also practice the swell with different tonal effects, 
such as bright, medium, and somber tone. 

The following diagram will aid in the practical study and 
development of the swell: 


eG iP, 


C 


H. P. Line of high placing. Hard palate. 
Cresc. Curve of Crescendo. 

C. Line of low added resonance. Arch of chest. 
Dim. Curve of Diminuendo. 
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Start the tone very softly, with high, forward placing. Dur- 
ing the entire swell, the level of this line of high placing must 
be maintained. The tone must end exactly where it started. 
The crescendo must be the result of expansion due to flexible, 
bodily action and not of undue force or push. In this way the 
tone will gradually deepen and fill until it rests upon the active 
chest, and thus the added resonance of inflated cavities and the 
powerful chest resonance will fill and swell the tone. The 
diminuendo is exactly the reverse of this. The tone gradually 
diminishes in expansion and power, under proper bodily control, 
until there is nothing left of it but high, forward placing, the 
original starting-point. If the singer understands flexible, bod- 
ily action, high placing and low resonance, the most beautiful 
and powerful swell can be made in this way, without conscious 
force or physical strain. 


Remark XIV. All degrees of power in artistic tone-pro- 
duction must be the result of the same conditions; the same 
in kind, not in quantity. The organ of the human voice is, 
as a rule, the only instrument changed with the change of 
power. This is not art, and should not be. Artistic, soft 
tone is never small nor pinched. Artistic, full tone, or dra- 
matic power, is never the result of undue physical force or 
local effort. The artistic swell is the result of expansion, 
inflation, and added resonance, and never of force or push. 


* * * * * 


The pupil should use all vowels on all exercises or studies 
given, except the first two. Follow up closely the principles 
laid down for the study of each exercise. The same movements, 
the same position and action apply to the study of all vowels. 
As the vowel sounds, vowel formation, points or places for cov- 
ering the different vowels, have been quite fully treated in my 
former works, together with a study of consonantal sounds, I 
shall here give but a very brief study of some of the vowels in 
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connection with consonantal action, for the purpose of study- 
ing level movements. This system of study is based largely 
upon the full development and use of all vowels. No singer 
should constantly study or vocalize but one vowel. It sets 
and warps the voice in the direction of that one vowel only. 
In the use of words the singer should be able to produce and use 
all vowels with equal facility. 

This accomplishment is rarely heard or met with among 
singers. Even among the best, there is often heard one or two 
weak vowel sounds in certain parts of the voice. The general 
idea of vowel study and vowel use is, from our standpoint, a 
gigantic error. Most systems of study teach local effort in form- 
ing, placing, and controlling the vowels; local effort in adjusting 
mouth, tongue, lips, jaw and face. This is simply and directly an 
interference, and defeats the very object for which it is intended; 
defeats it by stiffening and contracting the muscles of the 
throat, and pinching and warping, the natural form of the 
vowel. Of course, under such circumstances, freedom of voice 
is impossible. All vowel form should be allowed or let, and 
never locally made. Vowels should be the result of flexible, 
automatic action; spontaneous in formation, and influenced by 
thought or mental control only.* 

I have found that for vowel-group study, O', the first sound 
of O as in go, is the best first vowel for most voices; of course, 
there are many and marked exceptions where other vowels 
should by all means be used as first vowels in group-study. 
The teacher must use his judgment in regard to this. There is 
no iron-clad rule for the grouping of vowels. If the voice is 
reedy, sharp and thin, use the round, or flute sounds for first 
vowels, such as, 00, U®, O', etc. If too somber, too dark, then 
use the reedy sounds, the brighter sounds, such as, E!, I, At, 
etc. For most voices, however, O!, as in go, has a tendency to 
set the voice, to adjust the organ of sound, to secure true con- 


* See article on “Equalization of the Vowels” in ‘‘ Vocal Reinforcement.” 
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ditions of tone. Hence, we use it most as the first vowel in 
group-study, thus: 

ODA AD Osh VAh. “Oo UP Ahy OFl*-Ah. “O* E?:Ah; etc: 

O!, asin go. Al, asinday. E!, asin reed. U',asin you. FT, 
as in-vid. FE, as in red.* 

Study these vowel-groups of three vowels, until the middle 
vowel of each group becomes as free, as easy and beautiful, as 
the O! and Ah, and of the same color or quality. Make no local 
effort of tongue, lips or face, but let the form of each vowel be 
free, flexible and automatic. Sing these groups first on the 
middle, or the easy and best tones of the voice, afterwards 
higher and lower. Of course, the singer must constantly be on 
a level with the pitch of the tone, and the voice must be placed, 
supported, and carried by flexible position and action as before 
described. 

The prime object here, however, is to study a group of vowels 
in connection with certain consonantal sounds on level move- 
ments. The object is to develop legato singing; to train the 
voice to flow without interruption through a group of vowel 
sounds while articulating consonants. Thus: 

Lot Lat Lut Le® La’ (A? or Ah, asin orm). 

Mo! Ma! Mu! Me! Ma’. 

Doh Dat Dut Det Da?: 

Bo! Ba! Bu! Be! Ba’. 

Ro! Ra! Ru! Re! Ra’. 

First sing the group with the consonant L. L is a liquid 
sound and is favorable to a free-flowing voice. Just where the 
tip of the tongue touches the roof of the mouth, back of the 
upper front teeth, think and place the tone. Sing on an easy 
middle pitch or tone of the voice, with medium power, and make 
no local effort whatever of lips, tongue or face, to form or adjust 
the vowels. Let all action be free, flexible and automatic. 
Find and keep the level of the pitch throughout, by flexible 


* See *‘ Voice Studies ” before referred to. Published by Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
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position and action so that the voice may flow without inter- 
ference. If the level is lost, if the position droops, instantly the 
conditions will be disturbed and more or less interference will 
be the result. If this group is carried and sung in this way, 
until all action becomes automatic, it will be found that the 
voice will sing, flow, and place forward and up under the roof 
of the mouth, just back of the upper front teeth, without the 
least throat-effort or interference. After studying on medium 
power, sing softer and louder; also slower and faster; and finally 
higher and lower. Endeavor always to keep the level of the 
tone through freedom of form and action. 

Sing the group with all other consonants in exactly the same 
way. The M is a humming sound made by the lips, and is 
favorable to free, forward placing and action. Do not attempt 
to make the M by locally pressing the lips together, as is done 
by many. Such effort stiffens the parts and interferes with the 
flow of the voice. Let the lips merely touch by flexible, auto- 
matic action. 

The D, although made by the tip of the tongue touching the 
roof of the mouth, is naturally an obstructive. If the singer 
makes it by local effort he sets and stiffens the parts, and seri- 
ously interferes with the free flow of the voice. Let the parts 
above the organ of sound be as free, as flexible, as automatic on 
the D as on L, and the singer will soon acquire a legato flow of 
voice as free and as beautiful on D as on L or any other flowing 
consonant. 

The B sound made by the lips is also more or less an obstruc- 
tive, but not so much so as the D. Care must be taken in 
studying the group with the use of B, not to press or tighten 
the lips. Study it with the same free, flexible action as sug- 
gested for the study of the other consonants given. 

We have yet the R sound to consider. This is a very valu- 
able consonant, especially if there is a tendency to stiffen the 
tongue and set the pharynx. The study of the vowel-group 
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with the consonant R, if done on the lines of flexible, automatic 
action already laid down, will relieve the tongue and pharynx 
of the tendency to set and stiffen, so common with beginners; 
and not only is this a common condition with beginners, but 
also with many so-called singers. Sing first on medium power, 
slowly, but with free, flexible action; afterwards fuller and 
firmly sustained by correct position and action. 

I have given here but a few of the consonants in connection 
with vowel-group study, but I have given the most important 
for forward placing, flexible action and the study of the legato 
mode, the most beautiful style of singing. The student of the 
voice can study all other consonants in the same way, as he 
may desire. Words and sentences should be studied in the 
same way on single tones or level movements. Study sentences 
until the voice flows as freely on sentences as on single vowels 
or vowel-groups, and then apply the principle to songs. 


Remark XV. In the voice of the accomplished artist one 
vowel is as free, as easy and as beautiful as another, and all 
vowels are equal in color, quality and effectiveness. In the 
untrained voice the use of language has often a weakening 
influence. In the artistically trained voice, however, the 
use of language has a tendency to aid the voice. The two 
instruments, the sound-producing organ and the articulating 
organ, under the influence of true conditions of singing, 
complement and assist each other. Thus, by a right use 
of words or language, the voice is given freedom of form 
and action, forward placing, vitality, life. 


CHAPTER III 


EMOTIONAL 


Singing is not simply speaking words rhythmically to the notes 
of a song or melody. It is not simply giving expression to 
beautiful sentiment through the medium of words and music. 
It is not alone the singing of a beautiful melody with a beautiful 
tone of voice. It is not even in the artistic vocalizing of a 
beautiful musical setting of a favorite poem. This alone is not 
singing, but it is that which, as a rule, we hear and which is 
called singing. All this is important, however, as “a means to 
an end,” and the end is the revelation of the inner, the higher, 
the emotional nature, the soul of man; the end is to give ex- 
pression to the innermost depths of our being. This is the true 
object of singing, and this cannot be done by words, melody 
and voice alone, even though the sentiment, the melody and the 
voice be beautiful and the production and control artistic. 
Something more than this is necessary. Something which we 
call character in the voice. That which we call tone- 
character. 

True singing, then, depends not only upon physical and men- 
tal training, but upon the higher forms of expression, upon the 
development of that inborn, God-given quality or qualification, 
which we call feeling, emotion, soul. Technique is necessary; 
artistic and absolute mental and physical control of all the 
movements of singing; and the movements must become a 
part and parcel of the singer himself. Then and, then only, 
can he give free and untrammeled expression to his feelings, his 
emotions, to the longings of his soul. In order, however, to 
do this, in order to be able to send the electric current from 
soul to soul, in order to impart the very life-throbs, as it were, 
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to the hearer, something more than technique is necessary. 
The singer must have that tone-character, that magnetism 
which draws and holds the listener to the end. 

All singers, as a rule, have within them feeling and emotion. 
It is true, Nature has been more lavish with some in this direc- 
tion than with others. But all have this God-given quality to 
a greater or less extent. And yet we hear many who sing 
without giving expression to the heart-feeling or emotion. Of 
these, a number no doubt feel; at least they say they do; but 
they fail to impart their feelings to others. This, of course, is 
due to their training or to the lack of it. They may or may 
not have correct technique, but if they have, they have surely 
failed to develop the better side of their nature; and yet the 
development of the emotions, of feeling in singing, is as practical 
as the development of any part, I might say of any other part 
of a complete vocal training. That feeling, emotion, character, 
can be drawn out, developed, influenced and controlled, is con- 
stantly proven by the training of children. They develop as 
their feelings, tendencies and impulses are influenced for good 
or bad, according to their environments. . 

And so it is with the student of the voice. If his emotional 
nature is drawn out or influenced in the right way it will, as a 
rule, respond and develop. It is a rare case in which feeling 
cannot be developed by the study of tone-character and emo- 
tional expression. 

Having studied technique from the standpoint of mechanical 
and mental development, we will now go upon the supposition 
that the pupil understands and appreciates that which we call 
position and action in singing; that he understands the true 
conditions of singing, and that he knows how to secure and 
maintain them. In short, that he appreciates the importance 
of a free, flexible, automatic action and adjustment of all the 
parts and of a spontaneous production of tone. It is, as before 
said, in the training of a voice, impossible to entirely separate the 
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mechanical, the mental and the emotional; they are interwoven 
and interdependent. If the pupil finds that at this stage of 
the study the action and position are not sufficiently studied 
and mastered ta allow or let the voice sing instead of making 
or compelling it; if he finds that the production is not sufficiently 
spontaneous, then he must resort again and again to the study 
of first movements; to the use of hands, arms, flexible action, 
etc., until the body becomes the servant of the will; until it 
responds to every thought, feeling and emotion. 

We will take our first exercise in the study or development of 
tone-character, a single tone about the middle of the voice. 


Thus 
ELEVENTH ee 
a 


Sing this tone, or any tone, about the middle of the voice with 
the syllable a; when satisfied that the production is strictly 
upon the lines already laid down, that the tone is free, automatic 
and spontaneous, then study effects. It matters not how clear, 
pure, free and spontaneous the tone may have developed up 
to this point, there will yet be heard and felt wonderful differ- 
ences in every way when sung and studied with definite ideas 
of expression. From this time forth every tone sung should 
mean something — should give expression to a definite thought 
or feeling. There comes a time in the study of every pupil, 
who desires to become a true artist, when every tone, every 
figure, every phrase should be sung with a definite idea of 
expression. This at first requires care and thought, just as 
everything else does, but in the course of time it becomes a 
part of a perfect technique; it becomes a habit; it becomes a 
part of the voice and of the singer. Then, too, in this way 
there is threefold development — physical, mental and emo- 
tional; and not only is the power of expression drawn out and 
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vitalized, but the actual physical power, the actual power of 
the tone, is in this way wonderfully increased; and for the 
simple reason that it brings into action and puts into the tone 
so much more of the entire being, of the entire person of the 
singer. 

Sing this tone with a definite idea. Arouse emotion or feeling 
by the thought of a word or sentence, and give expression to 
the'sentiment thereof by the use of the syllable af. This is a 
simple process, because a natural one, and the voice, if allowed 
or let, will lend itself spontaneously to the expression of thought 
or feeling. 

First, feel and express joy or happiness such as the young 
man and maiden feel when off to the woods or park for a day 
of recreation. This is a light, bright, joyous feeling. The 
tone will be clear, bright and ringing, but there will be heard 
and felt in it that which is never heard or felt in the tone pro- 
duced in a mere perfunctory way, produced without definite 
thought or idea of expression. 

Then give expression, through tone, to a deeper, more intense 
feeling or emotion of happiness, such as is felt by the young 
man and maiden when they first learn that they love and are 
loved. The tone will not only be bright and ringing, but it 
will be rich, deep and sympathetic. It will be colored by the 
depth of emotional feeling which comes from the very soul. 

Again, give expression to sorrow, to that sorrow which tries 
the very soul, the loss of the nearest and dearest earthly friend. 
The tone will come from the very depth of the emotional nature, 
will be colored by the shadow of the great sorrow, will be dark, 
somber and sad. 

Now change the entire thought of feeling and expression 
from the sad, somber, sorrowful tone to one of defiance; defiance 
or challenge to an enemy. Instantly the entire being will re- 
spond and the tone will ring out not only clear, bright and 
trumpet-like, but with the color and depth which comes from 
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the definite emotion or feeling aroused by the defiance or 
challenge of an enemy. 

In like manner give expression to opposites, and study the 
effect on the tone, and on the emotional nature, of a sudden 
change of feeling and expression. Thus, study joy and sorrow; 
love and hate; ecstacy and despair. Arouse a definite emotion 
by the thought of a sentence, the sentiment of which is mentally 
conveyed to the emotional nature, and outwardly express the 
feeling thus aroused by the color and character of the voice. 
All this should not only be felt and heard, but should be seen 
as well. Every feeling, every emotion should be depicted in 
the expression of the face. Not by conscious local effort; not 
by facial contortions and mannerisms, Never! Such effort 
or overacting is disgusting in the extreme. Facial expression is 
the most natural expression in the world to those who are free 
from stiffness, rigidity and artificiality; to those who will allow 
the feelings and emotions of heart and soul to find expression 
in the face, in the eyes, the outlines of the forehead, of the 
cheeks, lips, etc. Our modern habits and customs of life, 
school us to prevent, as a rule, the expression of our feelings and 
emotions in the face. If, however, the pupil will lend himself 
to feeling, to emotion, he can soon and easily look it and feel 
it, which makes easy the expression of it through the color and 
character of the tone of the voice. 

The pupil should also study the effects of sacred music; of 
praise and adoration, of prayer or petition, of humble worship, 
and especially of the broad and dignified oratorio tone. All 
-these, it will be found, have an influence, through the emotional 
nature, upon the color and character of the voice. The pre- 
dominating color of the tone, when the emotional nature and 
the body are free to act, will be bright, medium or somber, as 
the thought, feeling or emotion to be expressed is one of joy or 
mirth, of intense happiness, or of deep sorrow. As a writer has 
truly said: 
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“The emotion which the singer calls up is absolute ruler over the whole 
process of tone-painting. It blends the colors, it lays them on, it stirs the 
whole physical machinery into action, and the emotion is projected in sound, 
while the singer has no consciousness of the process, but only of his purpose.” 


Do not then sing simply sounds or tones, as they are called; 
for a tone of the voice which does not express some definite 
thought or feeling is simply a sound. If properly produced, if 
free and spontaneous, it may be a musical sound or even a 
beautiful sound, but if it means nothing, if it gives expression 
to no definite thought, feeling, or emotion, it is after all but a 
sound. And yet this is as far as most students of the voice 
ever get in tone-study, in vocalization. They never think of 
anything beyond free, beautiful tone or sound. The aim, the 
object of all art study is “self-expression”; and in the art of 
music “self-expression”? is manifested through tone-character. 
Therefore, aim to develop character in tone. Do not sing 
simply sounds, but give expression at all times to some definite 
feeling or emotion. Sing with the view to giving expression to 
your higher, nobler self, and thereby not only refine the tone 
and give it character, but arouse feelings and sensations which 
develop the art instincts of your nature. 

We will take one single tone, a tone which expresses a definite 
feeling or emotion and study its production. We will take for 
our definite thought or emotion, love, as expressed in the sen- 
tence, ‘I love thee.” The object is to express this sentiment 
on a single tone with the syllable ah, and yet give it all the 
intensity of emotion and fervor that could possibly be expressed 
by the use of the words themselves. 

We go upon the supposition that the pupil understands 
right position and action; that he understands the true condi- 
tions of singing; that the tone or the voice is free, natural, auto- 
matic and correctly placed and supported; for here we have to 
do with “purpose, not with process.” 

Let the pupil under the influence of right conditions of sing- 
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ing, due to the manner in which he has automatically asserted 
his position and thereby balanced the two forces, pressure and 
resistance, study his sensations. He will feel pervading his 
entire being the sensation of singing, ‘‘ the singer’s sensation.” 
He will feel welling up within him a latent energy or power never 
before felt, a something which, if he but lends himself to it, 
will arouse and vitalize him to the very depths of his being. 
He will feel within him that peculiar energy or force, that 
emotional or spiritual force or energy, that indescribable sensa- 
tion, which, for the want of a better name, I have termed the 
third power. Under these conditions let the pupil, influenced 
by the sentiment of love, sing the syllable ak by spontaneous 
will-impulse. His entire being, physical, mental, and emotional, 
will instantly respond and will be heard and felt in the tone. 
His entire being will respond automatically to desire and will- 
impulse, and the result will be a revelation, even to himself. 

He will find in this way that he has within him powers never 
before dreamed of; powers of feeling, of emotion, of expression, 
of spontaneous utterance. Of course all this is but the work of 
a moment, is, in fact, the spontaneous utterance or revelation of 
emotion. 

In order to study and develop this idea, the pupil should 
sing the syllable ai without other thought than that of free, 
beautiful sound or tone, then, under the conditions and sensa- 
tions above described, he should express in the tone of his voice 
the fervor and emotion of deep, intense love. In this way, by 
the study of contrasts, the idea, the sensations and feelings, 
will be made plain, will be developed and fixed in the mind and 
voice of the pupil. In this way, in a short time, a longing for 
the higher, the nobler, the better in the vocal art will be aroused, 
and tone-character and true expression will be the result. In 
this way, in a short time, mere tone, or sound alone, wiil fail to 
satisfy the longings and desires of the pupil; hence, he will strive 
for the higher, the nobler effects. Result — the higher form of 
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expression will become a part of the voice itself, which, virtu- 
ally, means the development of tone-character. 

Let us consider for a moment what all this means. We hear 
a voice which, though it may be clear, free, and even beautiful, 
fails to move us in the least. We may admire and even enjoy 
the song and the manner in which it is sung, but we are not 
moved, we are not touched. This singer sings words and music, 
sings sounds or tones only. That which we long for, crave for 
in singing, or in the tone of the voice, has failed us. We are 
not made to feel. This is that which is so often called singing. 

We hear another voice, no more beautiful or artistic than 
the first, perhaps not so much so, singing the same song. The 
song is no better sung, so far as notes, phrasing, and control are 
concerned, than it was before, but what a marked difference in 
the effect, in the result! Every tone of the singer’s voice goes 
out like a magnetic current, takes hold of our very heart- 
strings and holds us to the end. This is true singing. In the 
first case, as Schumann said, one could easily go “ wool-gather- 
. ing.” In the second case a sympathetic chord goes out from 
the heart and soul of the singer which appeals to the inner sense, 
to the higher nature, to feeling, to emotion, and thus holds us, 
spellbound, to the end. 


Remark XVI. The singer who desires to be a true artist, 
after he understands and has mastered true conditions of 
voice, should never sing a tone that does not give expres- 
sion to a definite idea, thought, or feeling; unless it be 
merely for the effect or the study of contrasts. This is the 
only way in which it is possible to fully develop that which is 
the very soul of true emotional expression, tone-character. 

* * * * * 
The above ideas of emotional expression, tone-color, and 


tone-character, will, perhaps, be made plainer to the pupil by 
the use of words, words expressing sentiment and feeling. 
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Therefore, we will study sentences on the following exercise, 


thus: 
— 
TWELFTH | = a 
STUDY G 3 = o- = | 


S- 
Ah 
I love — a song. 
I love— my love. 
My love — is dead. 
My love— is false 


The first sentence, “I love a song,” expresses no depth of 


feeling, but pleasure and a certain sense of happiness. There- 
fore the tone should be bright, ringing, joyous, Of course the 
voice must be produced and supported according to the in- 
structions given with regard to position and action, and the 
artistic conditions of singing. Place the body upon a level 
with the tone by constantly going with the tone in a free, 
flexible, rhythmical way. Let the inner sense bend toward or 
lend itself to the sensation aroused by the sentiment of the 
words, and a feeling of exhilaration and happiness will pervade 
the entire being, will arouse the emotions, and will be both 
heard and felt in the tone. Let the pupil sing the sentence 
in a mere perfunctory way, without an idea beyond speaking 
the words and making and sustaining tone; then sing it accord- 
ing to the instructions given above, and note the wonderful 
difference, not only in sensation, not only in the fact that the 
right way brings into action and puts into the tone so much 
more of the singer physically, mentally, and emotionally, but 
note the wonderful difference in the color, quality and character 
of the tone. ° 

The study of contrasts is a strong point in this system of 
study; for the contrasts, the differences between right and wrong, 
are so wide, such marked differences. The study of contrasts is, 
in fact, the pupil’s or student’s only definite guide when study- 
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ing by himself. Therefore, every sentence here given should 
be studied in this way. Study the wrong just enough to know 
it, in order to avoid it. Study the right in order to understand 
it and finally master it, and study the two in contrast in order 
to understand and appreciate the difference — the difference 
in sensation, in effect, in results. 

Let us now consider the second sentence, “I love my love.” 
The word “love” in this sentence means much more than in 
the first sentence. It arouses much deeper and more intense 
sensations and emotions, a much fuller sense of joy and happi- 
ness. The tone should be bright and ringing, but the color 
should be softer than in the first sentence, just as the feeling 
aroused is more tender, more heartfelt. The tone should be 
bright, but rich, deep, and full; should be colored more by the 
influence of low resonance than in the first case, where the 
feeling is not so intense and high resonance predominates. 
Remember, the color or quality of the tone should be, and in 
the voice of the true artist is, bright, medium, or somber, accord- 
ing to the sentiment or emotion expressed or felt. Also re- 
member that tone-color is one thing and tone-character quite 
another thing, as we have before learned. Tone-color is the 
result of the predominating influence of high or low resonance, 
of the resonance of the high or low cavities, which resonance is 
due to the sentiment of the words to be expressed. On the 
other hand, tone-character is the result of giving expression to 
those sentiments — the result of expressing feeling or emotion. 
It is true, they are interdependent and interrelated; especially 
is tone-character dependent upon tone-color; but, as we have 
learned, a singer may have beautiful color or quality of voice 
and but little tone-character. 

Let the pupil, then, sing the sentence, “I love my love,” 
with right position and action and true conditions of singing. 
Let him place himself upon a level with the tone, physically, 
mentally and emotionally. In this way let him lend himself, 
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his entire being, to the feelings and emotions aroused by the 
sentiment of the words, and his tone will be colored automati- 
cally by the predominating influence of low resonance, and the 
character of the tone will be the result of the emotions thus 
expressed — will be the reflection of the true, inner, higher, 
nobler nature. In this way there is aroused within the singer 
that inner sense, that latent energy, that spiritual force, that 
something which thrills him through and through and vitalizes 
his entire being — that indescribable sensation which I have 
called the third power, and which, under these conditions, 
becomes the true motor power of the voice. 

The next or third sentence, “My love is dead,” arouses en- 
tirely different feelings and emotions. All joy, all happiness 
has fled, and the sensation of deep, overwhelming sorrow per- 
vades the entire being. If, then, under right conditions of 
singing, the pupil lends himself to the feelings and emotions 
aroused by this sentiment, the tone will be automatically col- 
ored by the predominating influence of low resonance — of the 
low-resonance cavities — and will be deep, dark, and somber. 
The character of the tone will be due to giving outward expres- 
sion to the feeling and emotion aroused within, and the result 
will be a sad, sorrowful, heartfelt tone. I have seen tears brought 
to many eyes by the singing of a sad little song under these 
conditions. And how people do love to hear singing that makes 
them feel! How humanity loves the touch of the sympathetic 
chord! 

The next and last sentence given, “‘ My love is false,’”’ arouses 
yet other sensations and emotions; feelings and emotions as 
intense, as powerful, perhaps more so, than those previously 
considered, but so different. This sentence calls specially for 
action and position. And the tone, under the influence of 
imaginary wrongs inflicted and suffered, and of anger aroused, 
will be the result of high, forward placing and resonance, and 
of open, deep inflation. The tone will be full, open, dramatic; 
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and the character of the tone will express righteous anger 
modified by sorrow. 

It will be observed that the emphatic word in all these sen- 
tences is the word “love’’; and yet the sensation or emotion 
aroused by the same word in each sentence is so different, and 
when properly sung the effect and results are so different. 
Sing each sentence without thought of expression; then sing 
each according to the above, and note the wonderful differences. 

For the study of effects, take the second sentence given, “TI 
love my love,” and sing it with different degrees of power. 
Have a special care that each time the instructions given with 
regard to position and action, the level of the tone, freedom of 
form, etc., are fully observed and carried out, according to the 
pitch and power of the tone. 

Sing first with the natural tone or weight of the voice. If 
the conditions are right, under the influence of the sentiment 
of the words, the tone-color should be soft and mellow and the 
tone-character tender and emotional. It will depend upon how 
much of the inner sense of feeling, of the inner naturc, the pupil 
will allow to be heard and felt in the tone of the voice. 

Then sing the same sentence with intense, dramatic, and 
emotional power. If the pupil lives up to his privileges, he can 
preserve on the intense, powerful, dramatic tone, the same 
beauty of tone-color, or quality and of tone-character that was 
heard and felt in the voice when sung with but the natural or 
ordinary power. The tendency, however, with many, when 
singing full dramatic power or a climax, is to push and force 
the tone by local, muscular effort, and thus destroy its quality 
and beauty; making it hard and unmusical; singing sounds or 
noises, instead of true feeling, thought or emotion. 

Genuine power depends more upon the amplitude of the 
vibratory waves, upon fullness of form and of inflation, than 
upon conscious, increased muscular effort. Remember, sceking 
the level of the tone, according to the pitch and power, through 
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right position and action, always brings the strength and sup- 
port necessary for the most powerful effects. The strength, in 
this way, is applied automatically; and this is especially so, 
as we have learned, when the feelings and emotions are 
aroused. 

Let the pupil sing the sentence with the natural power of the 
voice, as before described; then, by will-impulse, controlled and 
guided by the desire for an intense, dramatic revelation of the 
emotions, automatically and spontaneously increase and in- 
tensify every true condition, and the tone-color and tone- 
character will be as beautiful and soulful as on the less powerful 
tone. This simply means intensifying or increasing all true 
conditions without disturbing their proper relation towards 
each other by local effort or force. This is of vast importance 
to all singers for the development of power without the loss of 
beauty and tone-character. 

Next, study the sentence on medium power of tone. Care 
* must be had, as before stated, not to stop the action when the 
power is diminished. Sing the sentence in every particular as 
before described, but with less power; touch the voice lighter. 
There should be less physical energy but not less emotional 
energy. Let the feelings and emotions be intense, and, under 
true conditions, there will be heard in the tone the most beau- 
tiful tender color or.quality; that which we term the soft color 
of the voice. The development of this soft color or quality is 
the most desirable accomplishment of the many desirable things 
sought for by the singer. It is a power initself. It is generally 
considered a rare gift, it is so seldom heard, but it is as much a 
thing to be studied and developed as any other part of a com- 
plete vocal technique. It is, of course, dependent upon true 
conditions of singing, but when understood and mastered, is 
always ready to respond to the will of the singer. 

In like manner, study the sentence on soft tone. Soft tone, 
it should be remembered, does not mean small tone. If small, 
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it will be hard and unmusical, or relaxed and uninteresting. 
Artistic soft tone is the result of all true conditions, as before 
described. Under true conditions the soft tone will be as in- 
tense and as emotional as the louder tone; and the color, espe- 
cially the soft color, the carrying quality and the character of 
the tone, will be as interesting and as powerful in effect as any 
greater degree of power. 

The student should study all the sentences given on the 
different degrees of power. Of course, the effect, the tone- 
color, the quality, the style of voice used, will depend upon the 
sentiment of the words; upon the feelings and emotions to be 
expressed. It is easy to see how, in this way, a great variety 
of tone-color, of tonal-effects, of styles of tone can be developed 
in one and the same voice. Many sing all kinds of songs with 
the same color or quality of voice; their only variety of tone is 
soft, medium, and loud. The higher forms of expression, how- 
ever, the most artistic and the most powerful, are dependent, 
as we have learned, upon the proper revelation or expression of 
feeling and emotion. 

A lady, who is herself quite a singer, said to a pupil of mine 
whom she heard at a drawing-room entertainment in New York, 
“T have never before heard such variety of tone and tonal- 
effects in any one voice as I have heard this night in yours.” 
He replied, “Madame, that is all due to the way in which I 
have been taught, to the way I have studied.” 


Remark XVII. The same tone-color, tone-quality, or 
tonal-effects should be heard in the expression of the same 
sentiment on all degrees of power. The style of voice used, 
the color or tonal-effect, should depend entirely upon the 
feelings or emotions aroused by the sentiment of the words. 
Remember, tone-color and tone-character are two different 
things, though interdependent. 


* * * * 
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We will consider yet one other device for the development of 
tone-color, tone-character, emotional expression, for the study 
of tonal effects. Let the pupil study all effects on one and the 
same sentence, on the exercise given for the twelfth study, or 
on any simple exercise or movement. We will take for the 
sentence, 


“Look thou on my face.” 


First, we desire to express joy, happiness, lightness of heart. 
The expression of the face and the tone of the voice must reveal 
the inner feeling, the emotion of happiness. All must be heard 
and felt in the tone, which must be bright, clear, and ringing. 

Second, we desire to express a deeper, more intense feeling 
of happiness, a serious but not sad emotion. The expression 
of the face and of the eyes must indicate a greater, more serious, 
more intense feeling and emotion, and the tone must accord- 
ingly be deeper, richer, and more emotional. 

Third, we desire to express sorrow, sadness. All must be 
seen in the face, and felt and heard in the tone, and the tone 
must be deep, dark, and somber. 

Fourth, we desire to express more intense sorrow, pleading, 
or supplication. The expression of the face and the tone of 
the voice must be more intense than in the third case. There 
must be heard and felt in the voice the sensation of suppressed 
emotional energy, due to intensifying every true condition of 
tone, as before described. 

Fifth, we desire to express triumph or success. The face and 
the tone must express the feeling, the emotion, and the tone 
must be clear, bright, and ringing, but of deeper, richer color 
than in the first case. 

Sixth, we desire to express defiance. This calls for dramatic 
expression and dramatic tone. The tone must have the 
trumpet ring of high, forward placing, and yet the intensity 
and depth of low, full inflation. 
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We might go on in this way, giving many more tonal-effects 
illustrating other feelings and emotions, on this one simple 
sentence, ‘‘Look thou on my face.” The above, however, are 
sufficient to show that it is possible to express every feeling 
and emotion of the human heart by the expression of the face 
and of the body and by the color and character of the tone. 

Thus we find that the true art of singing, that true, artistic 
singing, is not simply uttering distinctly with a beautiful tone 
of voice words set to a beautiful melody, but it is giving artistic 
expression to feelings and emotions aroused by thought and 
sentiment. 
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